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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


matters of the paper, &e., and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, Xc., should be 


aldressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 


xp Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at ou 
visk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put m an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 


Publisher. 


xp Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 


his pra 


changed, without informing us to what post office, 


county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Withoat these, we cannot change the direc- 


tion. 


x‘p We desire to call attention to the notice 
which asks correspondents, in all cases, when names 


are sent, to give the county, as well ad post office 
and State. One correspondent writes, “It is of no 
consequence to give the name of the county.” It 
is of consequence to us, as we cannot enter the 
rames of subscribers till we ascertain the county. 
Let every name be distinctly written. 

+p Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 

¥ County, and the State. 

=‘*> Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New a, New York 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 
certificates of deposite. 

a‘rIn transcribing names, it is probable that 
errors have occurred. Our friends are requested 
to notify us in such cases, that they may be imme- 
diately corrected. 

‘> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with cach subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting maneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

a> Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
seribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL. 


We make no apology for publishing the fol- 
lowing long report of an extraordinary trial in 
Charleston, South Carolina. It is taken from the 
Charleston Courier, which, as will be seen by its 
prefatory remarks, plumes itself upon the impar- 
tiality of the law, which panoplies the rights of 
the slave. We confess we have hitherto been dis- 
posed to doubt the assumption often made, that 
the slave has no legal security for his life; but 
that doubt, so far as South Carolina is concerned, 


incompletely removed by the repors of THIS Tria, 

We commend it to tne avwenuon of our breth- 
ren of the press in the free States of the West 
and North, and to every enlightened mind in 
the Union. A few things deserve special atten- 
tion. 

Great inhumanity, on the part of the defendant, 
was proved beyond all doubt. The fact that the 
slave, an emaciated old woman, was killed by a 
correction, administered by another slave, acting 
under the instruction of the defendant, was also 
completely established. 

The law of 1740 provided for the punishment 
of the murder of a slave, by fine and disfran. 
chisement ; but allowed the accused to exculpate 
himself hy his own oath, unless this were invali- 
dated by the oaths of two white witnesses. 

The law of 1821 made the murder of a slave 
punishable with death—a concession, it was dis- 
tinctly stated by the counsel for the defendant, 
to the clamors of the opponents of slavery; but 
this law is rendered totally impotent by the sec- 
tion of the law of 1740, still in force, which allows 
the accused to exculpate himself by his oath, un- 
less two white witnesses testify to the contrary. 

In consequence of this, Judge O’Neall thought 
the jury bound to acquit her, and accordingly she 
was acquitted ! 

Especially would we direct attention to the de- 
fence. of the counsel for the prisoner. It was 
throughout an artful appeal to the instinct of 
self-preservation of the slaveholding interest. He 
deprecated the law of 1821, as “a refinement in 
humanity.” “ Chastisement,” he held, “must be 
inflicted until subordination is produced ; and the 
extent of punishment is not to be judged of by 
one’s neighbors, but by himself;” “ when punish- 
ment is due to the slave, the master must not be 
held to strict account for going an inch beyond 
the mark.” 

We forbear comment. The case needs none- 
It is abhorrent, shocking. Asa fact against sla- 
very, it will prove more potent than whole folios 
of furious denunciation. Let every one read it. 

From the Charleston Courier of Thursday, May 6. 
THE TRIAL FOR MURDER. 

_Our community was deeply interested and ex- 
cited, yesterday, by a case of great importance 
and also of entire novelty in our jurisprudence. 
It was the trial of a lady of respectable family 
and the mother of a large family, charged with 
the murder of her own or her husband’s slave. 
The court-house was thronged with spectators 
of the exciting drama, who remained with un- 
abated interest and undiminished numbers, until 
the verdict was rendered acquitting the prisoner. 
We cannot but regard the fact of this trial as a 
salutary, although in itself lamentable occur- 
rence, as it will show to the world that, howevér 
panoplied in station and wealth, and although 
challenging those sympathies which are the right 
and inheritance of the female sex, no one will be 
suffered, in this community, to escape the most 
sifting scrutiny, at the risk of even an ignominious 


death, who stands charged with the suspicion of 


murdering a slave—to whose life our law now ex- 


tends the tegis of protection, in the same manner 


as it does to that of the white man, save only in 
the character of the evidence necessary for con- 
viction or defence. While evil-disposed persons 
at home are thus taught that they may expect 
rigorous trial and condign punishment, when, act- 


uated by malignant passions, they invade the life 


of the humble slave, the enemies Of our domestic 
institution abroad will find, their calumnies to 


the contrary notwithstanding, that we are re- 
solved, in this particular, to do the full measure 
humanity. We sub- 


of our duty to the laws of 
join a report of the case. 


TRIAL FOR THE MURDER OF A SLAVE. 


State vs. Eliza Rowand.—Spring Term, May 5, 1847. 


Tried before his Honor Judge O Neal, 


The prisoner was brought to the bar and ar- 


" moth 
supported, during the trying scene? 
On her i 


raigned, attended by her husband and 
and humanel 


by the sheriff, J. B. Invina, Esq. 


i> ‘Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 


S. Wiley. 9.W.S.Chisolm. 10. T. M. Howard. 
11. John Bickley, 12. John Y. Stock. : 

The following is the indictment on which the 

prisoner was arraigned for trial: 
The State vs. Eliza Rowand—Indictment for murder 
of a slave. 
Srarte or Sourn Carona, os, 
Charleston District, t ree 

At a Court of General Sessions, begun and 
holden in and for the district of Charleston, in 
the State of South Carolina, at Charleston, in the 
district and State aforesaid, on Monday, the third 
day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven. 

The jurors of and for the district of Charles- 
ton aforesaid, in the State of South Carolina 
aforesaid, upon their oaths present, that Eliza 
Rowand, the wife of Robert Rowand, Esq., not 
having the fear of God before her eyes, but being 
moved and seduced by the instigation of the devil, 
on the 6th day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, 
with force and arms, at Charleston, in the dis- 
trict of Charleston, and State aforesaid, in and 
upon a certain female slave of the said Robert 
Rowand, named Maria, in the peace of God, and 
of the said State, then and there being, felonious- 
ly, maliciously, wilfully, deliberately, and of her 
malice aforethought, did make an assault, and 
that a certain other slave of the said Robert Row- 
and, named Richard, then and there, being then 
and there, in the presence and by the command of 
the said Eliza Rowand, with a certain piece of 
wood, which he the said Richard in both his 
hands then and there had and held, the said Maria 
did beat and strike, in and upon the head of her, 
the said Maria, then and there giving to her, 
the said Maria, by such striking and beating, as 
aforesaid, with the piece of wood aforesaid, divers 
mortal bruises on the top, back, and sides of the 
head, of her, the said Maria, of which several 
mortal bruises she, the said Maria, then and there 
instantly died; and that the said Eliza Rowand 
was then and there present, and then and there 
feloniously, maliciously, wilfully, deliberately, and 
of her malice aforethought, did order, command, 
and require, the said slave named Richard the 
murder and felony aforesaid, in manner and form 
aforesaid, to do and commit. And as the jurors 
aforesaid, upon their oaths aforesaid, do say, that 
the said Eliza’Rowand, her the said slave named 
Maria, in the manner and by the means afore- 
said, feloniously, maliciously, wilfully, deliberate- 
ly, and of her malice aforethought, did kill and 
murder, against the form of the act of the General 
Assembly of the said State in such case made and 
provided, and against the peace and dignity of 
the same State aforesaid. 

And the jurors aforesaid, upon their oaths 
aforesaid, do further present, that the said Eliza 
Rowand, not having the fear of God before her 
eyes, but being moved and seduced by the instiga- 
tion of the devil, on the sixth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-seven, with force and arms, at Charles- 
ton, in the district of Charleston, and State afore- 
said, in and upon a certain other female slave of 
Robert Rowand, named Maria, in the peace of 
God, and of the said State, then and there being. 
feloniously, maliciously, wilfully, deliberately, and 
of her malice aforethought, did make an assault ; 
and that the said Eliza Rowand, with a certain 
piece of wood, which she, the said Eliza Rowand, 
in both her hands, then and there had and held, 
her, the said last-mentioned slave named Maria, 
did then and there strike, and beat, in and upon 
the head of her, the said Maria, then and there 
giving to her, the said Maria, by such striking 
and beating aforesaid, with the piece of wood 
aforesaid, divers mortal bruises, on the top, back, 
and side of the head, of her the said Maria, of 
which said several mortal bruises she, the said 
Maria, then and there instantly died. And so the 
jurors aforesaid, upon their oaths aforesaid, do 
say, that the said Eliza Rowand, her, the said 


Jant-py piiensd. sla, 


¥¢,named Maria, in the manner 


x+pAll communications relating to the business 


aforethought, did kill and murder, against the 
form of the act of the General Assembly of the 
said State in such case made and provided, and 
against the peace and dignity of the same State 
aforesaid. H. Bawey, Attorney General. 


On motion of Mr. Peticru, the prisoner was 
allowed to remove from the bar, and take her 
place by her counsel ; the Judge saying he grant- 
ed the motion only because the prisoner was a 
woman, but that no such privilege would have 
been extended by him to any man. 


The Attorney General, Henry Barey, Esq., 
then rose and opened the case for the State, in 
substance, as follows: He said that, after months 
of anxiety and expectation, the curtain had at 
length risen, and he and the jury were about to 
bear their part in thesad drama of real life, which 
had so long engrossed the public mind. He and 
they were called to the discharge of an important, 
painful, and solemn duty. They were to pass be- 
tween the prisoner and the State—to take an in- 
quisition of blood; on their decision hung the life 
or death, the honor or ignominy, of the prisoner ; 
yet he trusted he and they would have strength 
and ability to perform their duty faithfully ; and, 
whatever might be the result, their consciences 
would be consoled and quieted by that reflection. 
He bade the jury pause and reflect on the great 
sanctions and solemn responsibilities under which 
they were acting. The Constitution of the State 
invested them with power over all that affected 
the life and was dear to the family of the unfor- 
tunate lady on trial before them. They were 
charged, too, with the sacred care of the law of 
the land; and to their solution was submitted one 
of the most solemn questions ever intrusted to the 
arbitrament of man. They should pursue a di- 
rect and straight-forward course, turning neither to 
the right hand nor to the left—influenced neither 
by prejudice against the prisoner, nor by a mor- 
bid sensibility in her behalf. Some of them might 
practically and personally be strangers to their 
present duty ; but they were all familiar with the 
laws, and must be aware of the responsibilities of 
jurymen. It was scarcely necessary to tell them 
that, if evidence fixed guilt on the prisoner, they 
should not hesitate to record a verdict of guilty, 
although they should write that verdict in tears 
of blood. They should let no sickly sentimental- 
ity or morbid feeling on the subject of capital 
punishments deter them from the discharge of 
their plain and obvious duty. They were to ad- 
minister, not to make, the law—they were called 
on to enforce the law, by sanctioning the highest 
duty to God and to their country. If any of them 
were disturbed with doubts or scruples on this 
point, he scarcely supposed they would have gone 
into the jury box. The law had awarded capital 
punishment as the meet retribution for the crime 
under investigation, and they were sworn to ad- 
minister that law. It had, too, the full sanction 
of Holy Writ; we were there told that “the land 
cannot be cleansed of the blood shed therein, ex- 
cept by the blood of him that shed it.” He felt 
assured, then, that they would be swayed only by 
a firm resolve to act on this occasion in obedience 
to the dictates of sound judgments and enlighten- 
ed consciences. The prisoner, however, had 
claims on them, as well as the community—she 
was entitled toa fair and impartialtrial. By the 
wise and humane principles of our law, they were 
bound to hold the prisoner innocent, and she stood 
guiltless before them, until proved ilty, oy le- 
gal, competent, and satisfactory evidence. Deaf 
alike to the voice of sickly humanity and heated 
prejudice, they should proceed to their task with 
minds perfectly equipoised and impartial; they 
should weigh the circumstances of the case with a 
nice and careful hand ; and if by legal evidence, 
circumstantial and satisfactory, although not. pos- 
itive, guilt be established, they should unhesitat- 
ingly, fearlessly, and faithfully, record the result 
of their convictions. He would next call their 
attention to certain legal distinctions, but would 
not say a word of the facts; he would leave them 
to the lips of the witnesses, unaffected by any pre- 
vious comments of his own. The prisoner stood 
indieted for the murder of a slave. This was sup- 
posed not to be murder at common law. At least 
it was not murder by our former statute; but the 
act of 1821 had placed the killing of the white man 
and the black man on the same footing. He here 
read the act of 1821, declaring that a person 
who shall wilfully, deliberately, and iciously 














ment, she pleaded “Not Guilty,” and “for Bn" | murder a slave, shall, on conviction thereof, suf. 


trial, placed herself upon “God aad her coun. 


try.” After challenging 
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Bancroft, K. F. Har 
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pucks? Coward. 4. Effingham W: 
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ToMverthwaite, Parker J. Holland, Moses D.| 1. nna eny be 
yams. Thomas Glaze, John Lawrence, B. Archer, | i 
B. M. Jenkins, Car 
eo. Jackson, and Joseph Coppen- 
accepted the subjoined panel, 
harged with the case: 

Nowell, foreman, 2. Elias Whilden. 
er. 5.Wm. 
Baker. 8. 


fer death without benefit of clergy.’ The rules 
— to murder at common law were gen- 
erally applicable, however, to the present case. 
The inquiries to aiuy be reduced to-two: 
party charged guilty of the fact of kill- 
ite This must be Saale made out by proof. 
thane de not guilty of killing. there is an end of 

C case. 2. ‘The character of that killing, or of 
the offence? Was it done with malice afore- 


thought? Malice ig tee gs ’ 
sehen. Silas the essential ingredient of the 


sumed unless the contra: ” : 
be gathered from the attensing’ and this B 
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-lieiously, wilfully, déliberately, and of her fiancee + 


Only gh te 


Malice is a technical term, importing a differen 


common parlance. According to the learned M1 


ticular individual 


den heat and passion is so modified to manslaugh 
ter. 


practical exhibition, with condign punishmen 


the eye of the law. 


once due to law and justice. 


mouths of the witnesses. 
EVIDENCE. 


AnD, at the residence of Mrs. T. C. Beer, 
mother of the prisoner,) in Logan street. The 
body was found in an outbuilding—a kitchen ; it 
was the body of an old and emaciated person, be- 
tween 50 and 60 years of age; it was not examin- 
ed in his presence by physicians; saw some few 
scratches about the face; adjourned to the City 
Hall; Mrs. Rowanp was examined ; her examin- 
ation was in writing; it was here produced and 
read, as follows: 


“Mrs. Exrtza Rowanp sworn—Says Maria is 
her nurse, and had misbehaved on yesterday morn- 
ing; deponent sent Maria to Mr. Rowayn’s house, 
to be corrected by Simon; deponent sent Maria 
from the house abont 7 o’clock A. M.; she return- 
ed to her about 9 o’clock ; came into her chamber; 
Simon did not come into the chamber at any time 
previous to the death of Maria; deponent says 
Maria fell down in the chamber; deponent had 
her seated up by Richard, who was then in the 
chamber, and deponent gave Maria some asafwt- 
ida; deponent then left the room; Richard came 
down, and said Maria was dead; deponent says 
Richard did not strike Maria, nor did any one else 
strike her in deponent’s chamber. Richard left 
the chamber immediately with deponent; Maria 
was about 52 years of age; deponent sent Maria 
by Richard to Simon, to Mr. Rowann’s house, to be 
corrected ; Mr. Rowanp was absent from the city ; 
Maria died about 12 o’dock ; Richard and Maria 
were on good terms; deponent was in the cham- 
ber all the while that Richard and Maria were 
there together. Exi1za Rowanp. 
“Sworn to before me, this 7th January, 1847. 
“J.P. Deveaux, Coroner C. D” 
Witness went to the chamber of prisoner, where 
the death occurred ; saw nothing particular ; some 
pieces of wood in a box, set in the chimney; his 
attention was called to one piece, in particular, 
18 inches long, 3 inches wide, and about 11 inch 
thick; did not measure it; the jury of inquest 
did ; it was not a lightwood knot; thinks it was of 
oak; there was some pine wood and some split 
oak; Dr. Peter Porcuer was called to examine 
the body professionally, who did so out of witness’s 
Betore this witness tthe stsad, Bo pyarrrres 
Esq., one of the counsel for the prisoner, rose and 
opened the defence before the jury, in substance 
as follows : 
He said that the scene hefore them was a very 
novel one ; and, whether for good or evil, he would 
not pretend to prophesy. It was the first time, in 
the history of this State, that a lady of good char- 
acter and respectable connections stood arraigned 
at the bar, and had been put on trial for her life, 
on facts arising out of her domestic relations to 
her own slave. It was a spectacle consoling, and 
cheering perhaps, to those who owned no good 
will to the institutions of our country ; but calcu- 
lated only to excite pain and regret among our- 
selves. He would not state a proposition so re- 
volting to humanity, as that crime should go un- 
punished—but judicial interference between the 
slave and the owner was a matter at once of deli- 
cacy and danger. It was the first time he had 
ever stood between a slave owner and the public 
prosecutor ; and his sensations were anything but 
pleasant. This was an entirely different case from 
homicide between equals in society. Subordina- 
tion is indispensable, where slavery exists ; and in 
this there is no new principle involved. The same 
principle prevails in every country—on ship- 
board and in the army a large discretion is al- 
ways left to the superior. Charges by inferiors 
against their superiors were always to be viewed 
with great circumspection at least, and especially 
when the latter are charged with cruelty or crime 
against subordinates. In the relation of owner 
and slave there is an absence of the usual motives 
for murder, and strong inducements against it on 
the part of the former. Lifeis usually taken, from 
avarice or passion. The master gains nothing, but 
loses much, by the death of his slave ; and when 
he takes the life of the latter deliberately, there 
must be more than ordinary malice to instigate 
the deed. The policy of altering the old law of 
1740, which punished the killing of a slave with 
fine and political disfranchisement, was more than 
doubtful. It was the law of our colonial ances- 
tors—it conformed to their policy and was approv- 
ed by their wisdom, and it continued undisturbed 
by their posterity until the year 1821. It was 
engrafted on our policy in counteraction of the 
schemes and machinations or in deference to the 
clamors of those who formed plans for our im- 
provement, although not interested in nor under- 
standing our institutions, and whose interference 
led to the tragedy of 1822. He here adverted to 
the views of Chancellor Harper on this subject, 
who, in his able and philosophical memoir on sla- 
very, said: “It is a somewhat singular fact, that 
when there existed in our State no law for pun- 
ishing the murder of a slave, other than a pecu- 
niary fine, there were, I will venture to say, at 
least ten murders of freemen for one murder of a 
slave. Yet it is supposed that they are less pro- 
tected than their masters.” “The change was 
made in subserviency to the opinions and clamor 
of others, who were utterly incompetent to form 
an opinion on the subject; and a wise act is sel- 
dom the result of legislation in this spirit. From 
the fact I have stated, it is plain they need less 
protection. Juries are, therefore, less willing to 
convict, and it may sometimes happen that the 
guilty will escape all punishment. Security is one 
of the compensations of their humble position. 
We challenge the comparison, that with us there 
have been fewer murders of slaves than of parents, 
children, apprentices, and other murders, crue 
and unnatural, in society where slavery does not 
exist.” 
Such was the opinion of Chancellor Harper on 
this subject, who had profoundly studied it, and 
whose views had been extensively read on this 
continent and in Europe. Fortunately the jury, 
he said, were of the country, acquainted with our 
policy and practice ; composed of men too independ- 
ent and honorable to be led astray by the noise 
and clamor out of doors. All was now as it should 
be—at least a court of justice had assembled, to 


their ears to imagina’ 
the food of a deprav 


that of free white persons, given on oath in o 
court. They were to 

influence of unfo' 
by 


from weak and wicked falsehoods. 


been often leagued to 





-ed the falsehood. has-been 


dat cenctisariitingunbiit Getic anailipr atc ia 


meaning from that conveyed by the same word in 


cuakt. Foster, it consists not in “malevolence to 
particulars,” it does not mean hatred to any par- 

but is general in its import 
and application. But even killing with intention 
to kill is not always murder; there may be justi- 
fiable and excusable homicide, and killing in sud- 


Yet there may be murder when there is no 
ill-feeling—nay, perfect indifference to the slain— 
as in the case of the robber who slays to conceal his 
crime. Malice aforethought isthat depraved feel- 
ing of the heart which makes one regardless of so- 
cial duty, and fatally bent on mischief. It is fulfilled 
by that recklessness of law and human life which is 
indicated by shooting into a crowd, and thus doing 

murder on even an unknown object. Such a feel- 
ing the law regards as hateful, and visits, in its 


t. 
because opposed to the very existence of law and 
society. One may do fatal mischief without this 
recklessness ; but when the act is dane, regardless 
of consequences, and death ensues, it is murder in 
If the facts to be proved in 
this case should not come up to these requisitions, 
he implored the jury to acquit the accused, as at 
They should note 
every fact with scrutinizing eye, and ascertain 
whether the fatal result proceeded from passing 
accident or from brooding revenge, which the law 
stamped with the odious name of malice. He would 
make no farther preliminary remarks, but proceed 
at once to lay the facts before them from the 


J. Porrzovs Deveaux sworn.—He is the cor- 
oner of Charleston district; held the inquest 
on the 7th of January last, on the body of the 
deceased slave Maria, the slave of Rosert Row- 
(the 


which his client had fled for refuge and safety ; 
its threshold was sacred; no profane clamors 
entered there; but legal investigation was had of 
facts, derived from the testimony of sworn wit- 
nesses; and this should teach the community to 
shut their bosoms against sickly humanity, and 
tales of blood and horror, 
appetite. He warned the 
jury that they were to listen to no testimony but 


ine ‘none that came not 
from them. It was for this that they were select- 
ed—their intelligence putting them beyond the 
ed accusations, unsustained 
proof; of legends of aggravated cruelty, 
founded on the evidence of negroes, and arising 
Were ah 
permitted to testify against their owner, it wo 
cut the cord that unites them in peace and har- 
mony, and-enable them to sacrifice their masters 
to their ill will or revenge.” Whole crews had 
—_ captains of vessels 
with foulest murder, but judicial trial had expos- 
Truth distorted in 





t | this case, and murder manufactured out of what 
was nothing more than ordinary domestic disci- 
-| pline. Chastisement must be inflicted until sub- 
ordination is produced ; and the extent of the pun- 
ishment is not to be judged of by one’s neighbors 
but by himself. The event in this case has been 
unfortunate and sad; but there was no motive for 
the taking of life. There is no pectniary interest 
in the owner to destroy his slave; the murder of 
- | his slave can only happen from ferocions passions 
ofthe master, filling his own bosom with anguish 
and contrition. This case has no other basis but 
unfounded rumor, commonly believed, on evidence 
that will not venture here, the offspring of that 
passion and depravity which make up falsehood. 
‘The hope of freedom, of change of owners, revenge 
are all motives with slave witnesses to malign their 
owners; and to credit such testimony, would be 
to dissolve human society. Where deliberate 
wilful, and malicious murder is done, whether by 
male or female, the retribution of the law is a 
debt to God and man; but the jury should beware 
lest it fall upon the innocent. The offence charg- 
ed was not strictly murder at common law. The 
act of 1740 was founded om the wie wieal. good 
sense of our old planters, and its spirit still pre- 
vails. The act of 1821 is, by its terms, an act 
only to increase the punishment of persons ¢on- 
victed of murdering a slave—and this is a réfine- 
ment in humanity of doubtful policy. But, by the act 
of 1821, the murder must be wilful, deliberate, 
and malicious ; and, when punishment is dae to 
the slave, the master must not be held to strict ac- 
count for going an inch beyond the mark ; whether 
for doing so he shall be a felon, is a question for 
the jury to solve. The master must conquer a re- 
fractory slave; and deliberation. so as to render 
clear the existence of malice, is necessary to 
bring the master within the provision of the act. 
He bade the jury remember the words of Him 
who spake as never man spake—“ Let him that 
has never sinned throw the first stone.” They, as 
masters, might regret excesses to which they may 
have themselves carried punishment. He was not 
at all surprised at the course of the Attorney 
General; it was his wont to treat every case with 
perfect fairness. He (Colonel H.) agreed that the 
inquiry should be— 

1. Into the fact of the death. 

2. The character or motive of the act. 

The examinttion of the prisoner showed con- 

clusively that the slave died a natural death, and 
not from personal violence. She was chastised 
with a lawful weapon—was in weak health, ner- 
vous, made angry by her punishment—excited. 
The story was then a plain one; the community 
had_ been misled by the crestions of imagination, 
or the statements of interested slaves. The negro 
came into her mistress’s chamber; fell on the 
floor; medicine was given her; it was supposed 
she was asleep, but she slept the sleep of death. 
To show the wisdom and policy of the old act of 
1740, (this indictment is under both acts—the pun- 
ishment only altered by that of 1821,) he urged 
that a case like this was not murder at common 
law ; nor is the same evidence applicable at com- 
mon law. There, murder was presumed from kill- 
ing—not so in the case of a slave. The act of 
1740 permits a master, when his slave is killed in 
his presence, there being no other white person 
present, to exculpate himself by his own oath; and 
this exculpation is complete, unless clearly contra- 
vened by the evidence of two white witnesses. 
This is exactly what the prisoner has done; she 
has, as the law permits, by calling on God, excul- 
pated herself. And her oath is good, at least 
against the slander of her own slaves. Which, then, 
should prevail—the clamors of others, or the pol- 
icy cf the law established by our colonial ances- 
tors. There would not be a tittle of positive evi- 
dence against the prisoner, nothing but circum- 
stantial evidence; and ingsnious combination 
might be made to lead to any eonclusion. Justice 
was all that his client asked. She appealed to 
liberal and high-minded men—and she rejoiced in 
the privilege of doing so—to accord her that jus- 
tice they would demand for themselves. 
por Mom Dinu. sy Reet ined. 
Dr. E. W. Nortu sworn.—(Cantionea ny Attor- 
ney General to avoid hearsay evidence.) Was 
the family physician of Mrs. Rowand. Went on 
the 6th January, at Mrs. Rowand’s request, to 
see her at-her mother’s, in Logan street; found 
her down stairs, in sitting room. She was ina 
nervous and excited state—had been so for a 
month before; he had attended her; she said 
nothing to witness of slave Maria; found Maria 
in a chamber up stairs about one o’clock P. M.; 
she was dead; she appeared to have been dead 
about an hour and a half; his attention was at- 
tracted to a peice of pine wood on atrunk or table 
in the room; it had a large knot on one end ; had 
it been used on Maria, it must have caused con- 
siderable contusion; other peices of wood were 
in a box, and much smaller ones ; the corpse was 
lying one side in the chamber ; it was not laid out ; 
presumed she died there; the marks on the body 
were, to witness’s view, very slight ; some scratches 
about the face; he purposely avoided making an 
examination ; observed no injuries about the head ; 
had no conversation with Mrs. Rowand about 
Maria ; left the house; it was on the 6th January 
last, the day before the inquest; knew the slave 
before, but had never attended her. 


Cross-examined—Mrs. Rowand was in feeble 
health, and nervous; the slave Maria was weak and 
emaciated in appearance; sudden death of such a 
person, in such a state, from apoplexy or action 
of nervous system, not unlikely ; her sudden death 
would not imply violence; had prescribed asa- 
foetida for Mrs. Rowand ona former visit ; it is an 
appropriate remedy for nervous disorders. Mrs. 
Rowand was not of bodily strength to handle the 
pine knot, so as to give a severe blow; Mrs. Row- 
and has five or six children, the elder of them 
large enough to have carried peices of the wood 
about the room; there must have been a severe 
contusion, and much extravasation of blood, to in- 

er death from violence in this case; apoplexy is 
frequently attended with extravasation of blood ; 
there were two Marias in the family. 

In reply.—Mrs. Rowand could have raised the 
pine knot, but could not have struck a blow with 
it; such a piece of wood could have produced 
death, but it would have left its mark; saw the 
fellow Richard; he was quite capable of giving 
such @ blow. 

Dr. Peter Porcher—Was called in by the coro- 
ner’s jury to examine Maria’s body ; found it in 
the wash kitchen ; it was the corpse of one feeble 
and emaciated ; partly prepared for burial; had 
the clothes removed ; the body was lacerated with 
stripes; abrasions about face and knuckles; skin 
knocked off; passed his hand over the head; no 
bone broken; on request, opened her thorax, and 
examined the viscera ; found them healthy ; heart 
unusually so for one of her age; no particular 
odor ; some undigested food ; no inflammation ; re- 
moved the scalp, and found considerable extrava- 
sation between scalp and skull; scalp bloodshot ; 
just under the scalp, found the.effects of a single 
blow, just over the right ear; after removing the 
scalp, lifted the bone; no rupture of any blood 
vessel; some softening of the brain in the upper 
hemisphere; there was considerable extravasation 
under the scalp, the result of a succession of blows 
on the top of the head ; this extravasation was gen- 
eral; but that over the ear was @ single spot ; the 
butt end of a cowhide would have sufficed for 
this purpose; an ordinary stick, a heavy one, 
would have done it ; a succession of blows on the 
head, in a feeble woman, would lead to death, 
when in a stronger one it would not; saw no 
other appearance about her person, to account for 
her death, except those blows. | ; 

Cross-examined—To a patient in. this woman’s 

the blows would probably cause death ; 
they were not such as were calculated to kill an 
ordinary person; witness saw the body twenty- 
four hours after her death; it Was winter, and 
bitter cold; no disorganization, and the examina- 
tion was therefore to be relied on; the blow be- 
hind the ear might: have resulted from a fall, but 
not the blow on the top of the head, unless she 
fell head foremost ; came to the conclusion of a 
succession of blows, from the extent of the extrav- 
asation; a single blow would have shown a dis- 
tinct spot, with a gradual spreading or diffusion ; 
one large blow could not account for it, as the 
head was spherical ; no blood on the brain; the 
softening of the brain did not amount to much ; 
in an ordinary dissection, would have passed it 
over; anger sometimes produces apoplexy, which 
results in death ; blood between the scalp and the 
bone of the skull; it was evidently a fresh extray- 
asation ; twenty-four hours would scarcely have 
made any change; knew nothing of this negro 
before; even after examination, the cause of 
death is sometimes inscrutable—not usual, how- 
ever. , i 
In reply—Does not attribute the softening of 
the roms to the blows; it was sligh t, and might 
have been the result of age; it Was some evidence 
of impairment of vital porers by advancing age. 
Dr. A. P. Havne.—At reqvest Of the coroner, 


condition, 








acted with Dr. Porcher ; was shown into an out- 
house ; saw on the back of the corpse evidences of 
contusion ; arms swollen and enlarged ; laceration 
of body ; contusions on head and neck; between 
scalp and skull extravasation of blood, on the top 
of head and behind the right ear; a burn on the 
hand ; the brain presented healthy appearance; 
opened the body, and no evidences of disease in 
the chest or viscera ; attributed the extravasation 
of blood to external injury from blows—blows from 
a largeand broad and blunt instrument ; attributes 
the death to those blows; supposes they were ad- 
equate to cause death, as she was old, weak, and 
emaciated. 

Cross-examined.—W ould uot have caused death 
in a young and robust person. 

The evidence for the prosecution here closed, 
and no witnesses were called for the defence. _ 

The jury were then successively addressed, 
ably and eloquently, by J. L. Perieru and James 
S. Ruert, Esqrs., on behalf of the prisoner, and 
H. Bary, Esq., on behalf of the State, and by 
B. F. Hounr, Esq., in reply. Of thoge speeches 
pac aby < 2 udge's , we have taken 

n ut have neither time n in- 
sert mos, here. ee 
_ His Honor Judge O’Neat then charged the 
jury eloquently and ably on the facts, vindicating 
the existing law, making death the penalty for 
the murder of a slave; but, on the law, intimated 
to the jury that he held the act of 1740 so far 
still in force as to admit of the prisoner’s excul- 
pation by her own oath, unless clearly disproved 
by the oaths of two witnesses ; and that they were 
therefore, in his opinion, bound to acquit—al- 
though he left it to them, wholly, to say whether 
the prisoner was guilty of murder, killing in sud- 
den heat and passion, or not guilty. 

The jury then retired, and in about twenty or 
thirty minutes returned with a verdict of “ not 
guilty.” 

—_»—__.. 


TRUTH AND FREEDOM. 


BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 
“ He is the Freeman whom the Truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside”’"—CowPEr. 


For the Trutn, then, let us battle, 
Whatsoever fate betide! 

Long the boast that we are FREEMEN 
We have made, and published wide. 


He who has the Truth, and keeps it, 
»Keeps what not to him belongs, 
But performs a selfish action, 
That his fellow-mortal wrongs. 


He who seeks the Truth, and trembles 
At the dangers he must brave, 

Is not fit to be a Freeman— 
He, at best, is but a slave. 


He who bears the Truth, and places 
It high promptings under ban, 
Loud may boast of all that’s manly, 

But can never bea Man. 


Friend, this simple lay who readest, 
Be not thou like either them— 
But to Truth give utmost freedom, 

And the tide it raises, stem. 


Bold in speech, and bold in action, 
Be forever! ‘Time will test, 
Of the free soul’d and the slavish, 
Which fulfils life’s mission best. 
Be thon like the noble Ancient— 
Scorn the threat that bids thee fear. 
Speak! no matter what betide thee; 
Let them strike, but muke them hear! 
Be thou like the first Apostles— 
Be thou like hervic Paul; 
If a free thought seek expression, 
Speak it boldly! speak it all! 
Face thine enemies—accusers ; 
Scorn the prison, rack, or rod; 
And, if thon hast ‘frurn to utter, 
Speak ! and leave the rest to God. 


Ee 


OMOO: A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN 
THE SOUTH SEAS, 


EY HERMAN MELVILLE, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TATTOOERS OF LA DOMINICA. 
For a while leaving little Jule to sail away by 


Miers? Wrote coe tad ~amo aumiauainfou 


The renegado had lived so long on the island, 


but, to entitle them to this hospitality, they were 
commanded to practice without fee upon the mean- 
est native soliciting their services. 

Numbers at once flocked to the royal abode, 
both artists and sitters. It was a famous time ; 
and the buildings of the palace being “taboo” to 
all but the tattooers and chiefs, the sitters bi- 
vouacked on the common, and formed an extensive 
encampment. 

_The “Lora Tattoo,” or the Time of Tattooing, 
will be long remembered. An enthusiastic sitter 
celebrated the event in verse. Several lines were 
repeated to us by Hardy, some of which, in a 
i of colloquial chant, he translated nearly 
thus: 

“ Where is that sound? 
In Hannamanoo. 
And wherefore that sound ? 
The sound of a hundred hammers, 
Tapping, tapping, tapping 
The shark teeth.* 
“Were is that light ? 
Round about the king’s house. 
Ard the small laughter? 
The small, merry laughter it is 
Of the sons and daughters of the tattooed.” 





CHAPTER X. 


ANTS. 


I may as well give 3ome idea of the place in 
which the doctor and I lived together so sociably. 

Most persons know that a ship’s forecastle em- 
braces the forward part of the deck about the 
bowsprit; the same term, however, is generally 
bestowed upon the sailors’ sleeping-quarters, 
which occupy a space immediately beneath. and 
are partitioned off by a bulkhead. : 

Planted right in the bows, or, as sailors say, in 
the very eyes of the ship, this delightful apart- 
ment is of a triangular shape, and is generally 
fitted with two tiers of rude bunks, Those of 
the Julia were in a most deplorable condition, 
mere wrecks, some having been torn down alto- 
gether to patch up others; and on one side there 
were but two standing. But with most of the 
men it made little difference whether they had a 
bunk or not, since, having no bedding, they had 
nothing to put in it but themselves. 

Upon the boards of my own crib I spread all 
the old canvass and old clothes I could pick up. 
For a pillow, ! wrapped an old jacket round a log. 
This helped a little the wear and tear of one’s 
bones when the ship rolled. 

Rude hammocks made out of old sails were in 
many cases used as substitutes for the demolished 
bunks; but the space they swung in was so con- 
fined, that they were far trom being agrceable. 

The general aspect of the forecastle was dun- 
geon-like and dingy in the extreme. In the first 
place, it was not five feet from deck to deck, and 
even this space was encroached upon by two out- 
landish cross-timbers bracing the vessel, and by the 
sailors’ chest, over which you must needs crawl in 
getting about. At meal times, and especially when 
we indulge in after-dinner chat, we sat about the 
chests like a parcel of tailors. 

In the middle of all, were two square wooden 
columns, denominated, in marine architecture, 
“bowsprit bitts.”” They were about a foot apart, 
and between them, by a rusty chain, swung the 
forecastle lamp, burning day and night, and for- 
ever casting two long black shadows. Lower 
down, between the bitts, was a locker, or sailors’ 
pantry, kept in abominable disorder, and some- 
times requiring a vigorous cleaning and fumiga- 
tion. 

All over, the ship was in a most dilapidated 
condition ; but in the forecastle it looked like the 
hollow of an old tree going to decay. In every 
direction the wood was damp and discolored, and 
here and there soft and porous. Moreover, it 
was hacked and hewed without mercy, the cook 
frequently helping himself to splinters for kin- 
dling-wood from the bitts and beams. Overhead, 
every cariine was sooty, and here and there deep 
holes were burned in them—a freak of some 
drunken sailors on a voyage long previous. 

From above, you entered by a plank, with two 
cleets, slanting down from the scuttle, which was 


at dda Deals "Phare ho} ; 
temporarily placed there was hive’ prowende 





that its customs were quite familiar ; and I much 
lamented that, from the shortness of our stay, he 
could not tell us more than he did. 

From the little intelligence gathered, however, 
I learned to my surprise that in some things the 
the people of the Hivarhoo, though of the same 
group of islands, differed considerably from my 
tropical friends in the valley of Typee. 

As his tattooing attracted so much remark, 
Hardy had a good deal to Bay concerning the 
manner in which that art was practiced upon the 
island. 

Throughout the entire cluster, the tattooers of 
Hivarhoo enjoyed no small reputation. They had 
carried their ar® to the highest perfection, and 
the profession was esteemed most honorable. No 
wonder, then, that, like genteel tailors, they rated 
their services very high; so much so, that none 
but those belonging to the higher classes could af- 
ford to employ them. So true was this, that the 
elegance of one’s tattooing was in most casesasure 
indication of birth and riches. 

Professors in large practice lived in spacious 
houses, divided by screens of tappa into numerous 
little apartments, where subjects were waited 
upon in private. The arrangement chiefly grew 
out of a singular ordinance of the Taboo, which 
enjoined the strictest privacy upon all men, high 
and low, while under the hands of a tattooer. 
For the time, the slightest intercourse with others 
is prohibited, and the small portion of food allow- 
ed is pushed under the curtain by an unseen 
hand. The restriction with regard to food is in- 
tended to reduce the blood, so as to diminish the 
inflammation consequent upon puncturing the skin. 
As it is, this comes on very soon, and takes some 
time to heal; so that the period of seclusion gen- 
erally embraces many days, sometimes several 
weeks, 

All traces of soreness vanished, the subject 
goes abroad ; but only again to return ; for, on ac- 
count of the pain, only a small surface can be ope- 
rated upon at once ; and as the whole body is to be 
more or less embellished by a process so slow, the 
studio$ alluded to are constantly filled. Indeed 

with a vanity elsewhere unheard of, many spend 
no small portion of their days thus sitting to an 
artist. 

To begin the work, the period of adolescence 
is esteemed the most suitable. After casting about 
for some eminent tattooer, the friends of the youth 
take him to his house, to have the outlines of the 
general plan laid out. It behoeves the professor 
to have a nice eye, for a suit to be worn for life 
should be well cut. 

Some tattooers, yearning after perfection, em- 
ploy, at large wages, one or two men of the com- 
monest order—vile fellows, utterly regardless of 
appearances, upon whom they first try their pat- 
terns and practice generally. Their backs re- 
morselessly scrawled over, and no more canvass 
remaining, they are dismissed, and ever after go 
about, the scorn of their countrymen. 

Hapless wights! thus martyred in the cause of 
the fine arts. 

Beside the regular practitioners, there are a 
parcel of shabby, itinerant tattooers, who, by vir- 
tue of their calling, stroll unmolested from one 
hostile bay to another, doing their work dog cheap 
for the multitude. They alwaysrepair to the va- 
rious religious festivals, which gather great crowds. 
When these are concluded, and the places where 
they are held vacated even by the tattooers, scores 
of little tents of coarse tappa are left standing, 
each with a solitary inmate, who, forbidden to 
talk to his unseen neighbors, is obliged to stay 
there till completely healed. The itinerants are 
a reproach to their profession, mere cobblers, deal- 
ing in nothing but jagged lines and clumsy patch- 
es, and utterly incapable of soaring to those 
heights of fancy attained by the gentlemen of the 
faculty. 

All professors of the arts loveto fraternize ; and 
so, in Hannamanoo, the tattooers came together 
in the chapters of their worshipful order. In this 
society, duly organized, and conferring degrees, 
Hardy, from his influence as a white, was a sort of 
honorary Grand Master. The blue shark, and a 
sort of Urim'and Thummin engraven upon his 
chest, were the seal of his initiation. Allover Hi- 
varhoo are established these orders of -tattooers. 
The way in which the renegado’s came to be 
founded is this. A year or two after his landing 
there happened to be a scarcity, owing to the par- 
tial failure of the bread fruit harvest for several 
consecutive seasons. This brought about such a 
falling off in the number of subjects for tattooing. 
that the Serge became quite needy. The royal 
ally of 'y, however, hit upon a benevolent 
expedient to provide for their wants, at the same 
time conferring a boon upon many of his subjects. 

By sound of conch-shell it was proclaimed be- 
fore the palace, op the heach, and at the head of 








the valley, that N King of Hannamanoo, 
and friend of. Hardee-Hardee, the. white, kept 
open heart and table for all tattooers whatsoever ; 
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from the spray heaved over the bows; so that in 
anything of a breeze the place was miserably wet. 
In a’squall, the water fairly poured down in sheets 
like a cascade, swashing about, and afterward 
spirting up between the chests like the jets of a 
fountain. 

Such were our accommodations aboard of the 
Julia; but, bad as they were, we had not the un- 
disputed possession of them. Myriads of cock- 
roaches and regiments of rats disputed the place 
with us. A greater calamity than thiscan scarcely 
befall a vessel in the South Seas. 

So warm is the climate, that it is almost impos- 
sible to get rid of them. You may seal up every 
hatchway, and fumigate the hull till the smoke 
forces itself out at the seams, and enough will 
survive to repeople the ship in an incredibly 
short period. In some vessels, the crews of which 
after a hard fight have given themselves up, as it 
were, for lost, the vermin seem to take actual pos- 
session, the sailors being mere tenants by suffer- 
ance. With sperm whalemen, hanging about the 
line, as many of them do fora couple of years on 
a stretch, it is infinitely worse than with other 
vessels. 

As for the Julia, these creatures never had such 
free and easy times as they did in her crazy old 
hull; every chink and cranny swarmed with 
them; they did not live among you, but you 
among them. So true was this, that the business 
of eating and drinking was better done in the 
dark than in the light of day. 

Concerning the cockroaches, there was an ex- 
traordinary phenomenon, for which none of us 
could ever account. 

Every night they had a jubilee. The first 
symptom was an unusual clustering and humming 
among the swarms lining the beams overhead 
and the inside of the sleeping-places. This was 
succeeded by a prodigious coming and going on 
the part of those living out of sight. Presently 
they all came forth ; the larger sort racing over 
the chests and planks; winged monsters darting 
to and fro in the air; and the small fry buzzing 
in heaps almost in a state of fusion. 

On the first alarm, all who were able darted on 
deck ; while some of the sick, who were too feeble, 
lay perfectly quiet—the distracted vermin run- 
ning over them at pleasure. The performance 
lasted some ten-minutes, during which ne hive 
ever hummed louder. Often it was lamented by 
us that the time of the visitation could never be 
predicted ; it was liable to come upon us at any 
hour of the night, and what a relief it was when 
it happened to fall in the early part of the even- 


ing. 

* mugt I forget the rats; they did not forget 
me. Tame as Trenck’s mouse, they stood in their 
holes peering at you like old Bg ages yi in 
the doorway. Often they darted in upon us at 
meal times, and nibbled our food. The first time 
they approached Wymontoo, he was actually 


A SEA PARLOR DESCRIBED, WITH SOME OF ITS TEN= | 





“ As I was sitting (said he) within a hol} 
and watching my sheep that fed in the valley, f 
heard two vultures interchangeably crying on'the 
summit of the cliff. Both voices were earnest and 
deliberate. My curiosity prevailed over my care 
of the flock; I climbed slowly and silently from 
crag to crag, concealed among the shrubs, until 
I found a cavity where I might sit and listen, with. 
out suffering or giving disturbance. I soon per- 
ceived that my labor would be well repaid ; for an 
old vulture was sitting on a naked prominence, 
with her young about her, whom she was instruct- 
ing in the arts of a vulture life, and preparing, by 
the last lecture, for their final dismission to the 
mountains and the skies. 

“ My children, (said the old vulture.) you will 
the less -want my instructions, because you have 
had my practice before your eyes; you have seen 
me snatch from the farm the household fowl; you 
have seen me seize the leverett in the bush and 
the kid in the pasture; you know how to fix your 
talons, and how to balance your flight when you 
are laden with your prey. But you remember the 
taste of more delicious food; I have often regaled 
you with the fleshof man. Tell us (said the young 
vultures) where man may be found, and how he may 
be known; his flesh is surely the natural food of 
a-vulture. Why have you never brought a man 
in your talons to the nest? He is too bulkw 
(said the mother ;) when we find a man, we can 
only tear away his flesh, and leave his bones upon 
the ground. Since man is so big, (said the young.) 
how do you kill him? You are afraid of the wolf 
and the bear, by what power are vultures supe- 
rior to man? Is man more defenceless than a 
sheep? We have not the strength of man, (said 
the mother,) and I am sometimes in doubt whether 
we have the subtilty ; and the vultures would 
seldom feed upon his flesh, had not Nature, that 
devoted him to our use, infused into him a strange 
ferocity, which I have never observed in any other 
being that feeds upon the earth. Two herds of 
men will often meet, and shake the earth with 
noise, and fill the air with fire. When you hear 
noise and see fire, with flashes along the ground, 
hasten to the place with your swiftest wing, for 
men are surely destroying one another; you will 
then find the ground smoking with blood and cov- 
ered with carcasses, of which many are dismem- 
bered and mangled for the convenience of the vul- 
ture. But when men have killed their prey, (said 
the pupil,) why do they not eat it? When the 
wolf has killed a sheep, he suffers not the vulture 
until he is satisfied himself. Is not man another 
kind of wolf? Man (said the mother) is the only 
beast who kills that which he does not devour, 
and this quality makes him so much a benefactor 
to our species. If men kill our prey, and lay it in 
our way, (said the young one,) what need shall 
we have of laboring for ourselves? Because man 
will sometimes (said the mother) remain for a long 
time quiet in his den. The old vultures will tell 
you when to watch his motions. When you see 
men in great numbers moving close together like 
a flock of storks, you may conclude that they are 
hunting, and that you will soon revel in human 
blood. But still, (said the young,) I wouldegladly 
know the reason of this mutual slaughter. | could 
never kill what I could not eat. My child, (said 
the mother,) this is a question which I cannot an- 
swer, though I am reckoned the most subtile bird 
of the mountain. When I was young, | used fre- 
quently to visit the eyrie of an old vulture who 
dwelt upon the Carpathian rocks; he had made 
many observations ; he knew the places that af- 
forded prey round his habitation as far, in every 
direction, as the strongest wing can fly between 
the rising and setting of the summer sun; he had 
fed, year after year, on the entwails of men. Lis 
opinion was, that men had only the appearance of 
animal life, being really vegetables witli a power 
of motion; and that as the boughs of an oak are 
dashed together by the storm, that swine may fat- 
ten upon the falling acorns, so men are, by some 
unaccountable power, driven one against another, 
until they lose their motion, that vultures may be 
fed. Others think they have observed something 
of contrivance and policy.among these mischiev- 
ous beings; and those that hover more closely 
be more eminently delighted with a wité Girhaye. 
What it is that entitles him to such pre-eminence 
we know not; he is seldom the biggest or the 
swiftest, but he shows, by his eagerness and dili- 
gence, that he is, more than any of the others, a 
friend to the vultures.” 


—__————— 


ANOTHER ROUGH AND READY. 


ow rock, 


Some time ago a Mr. Scott, a workman in one 
of the factories at Oriskany, became smitten with 
a rage for military glory, and applied to the cap- 
tain of a volunteer company to be received as a 
recruit. For some reason, his application was not 
then successful, and he resumed his work. Re- 
cently an opening for him in the company pre- 
sented itself, and one of the lieutenants wrote to 
him as follows: 

Utica, April 6, 1847. 
Sin: The company under the command of Capt. 
Walradt is now organizing, and if you wish to 
join us will receive the bounty, and your pay will 
commence as soon as you join. The rendezvous 
is at Mechanics’ Hall, in this city. 

C. A. Jounson, 
Lieut. 10th Infantry. 

To A. J. Scort, Esq. 


But this letter happened to fall into the hands 
of another Mr. Scott, also living at Oriskany, and 
he forthwith despatched the following reply, tell- 
ing some home truths in a way none the less ef- 
fective for being rather of the roughest : 
Oriskany, April 7, 1847. 

My Dear Sir: Through some ‘unaccountable 
freak of fortune, I received the foregoing from 
youto-day. But as you were gentlemanly enough 
to pay the postage, you are entitled to a civil 
though truthful answer. 

Allow me, then, toinform you that I never heard 
of Capt. Walradt or yourself before to-day. 
Neither have I the least idea of “joining” you, 
or in any way assisting the unjust and intensely 
mean war President Polk is waging against Mex- 
ico. I have no wish to participate in such “ glo- 
rious” butcheries of women and children as were 
displayed in the capture of Monterey, &c. Nei- 
ther have I any desire to place myself under the 
dictation of a petty military tyrant, to every ca- 
price of whose will I must yield implicit obedience. 
No sir-ee! As long as I can work, beg, or go to 
the poor house, I won’t go to Mexico, to be lodged 
on the damp ground, half starved, half roasted, 
bitten by mosquetoes and centipedes, stung by 
scorpions and tarantulas—marched, drilled, and 
flogged, and then stuck up to be shot at, for eight 
dollars a month and putrid rations—W ell, I won’t. 
As to the “bounty,” I have not the least doubt 
that will be promptly paid. Many a poor fellow 
has received it already at Palo Alto, Ransaca de 
la Plunder, Monterey, and Buena Vista. And no 
doubt it has and will come to thousands more, in 





frightened ; but, becoming accustomed to it, he 
soon got along with them much better than the 
rest. With curious dexterity he seized the ani- 
mals by their legs, and flung them up the scuttle 
to find a watery grave. 

But I have a story of my own to tell about these 
rats. One day the cabin steward made me a pres- 
ent of some molasses, which I was so choice of, 
that I kept it hid away in a tin can in the farthest 
corner of my bunk. Faring as we did, this mo- 
lasses dropped upon a biscuit was a positive lux- 
ury, which I shared with none but the doctor, and 
then only in private. And sweet as the treacle 
was, how could bread thus prepared and eaten in 
secret be otherwise than pleasant. : 

One night, our precious can ran low; and, in 
canting it over in the dark, something besides the 
molasses slipped out. How long it had been there, 
kind Providence never revealed; nor were we 
over anxious to know ; for we hushed up the bare 
thought as quickly as possible. The creature 
certainly died a luscious death, quite equal to 
Clarence’s in the butt of Malmsey. 


) 
*The coloring matter is inserted by means of a shark’s 
tooth, attached to the end of a short atick, which is struck 
upon the other end with a small mallet of wood. 


—s——— 


FABLE OF THE VULTURES. 
BY DR. JOHNSON. 


The most skilful or most confident interpret- 
ers of the sylvan dialogues have been commonly 
found among the philosophers of the East, in a 
country where the calmness of the air and the 
mildness of the seasons allow the student to pass 
a great part of the year in groves and bowers. 
But what may be done in one peculiar 
opportunities, may be performed in another by pe- 
culiar diligence. A shepherd of Bohemia has, by 
long abode in the forests, enabled himself to un- 
derstand the voice of birds; at least he relates 


the shape of shot, shell, and vomito at Vera Cruz. 
Much obliged to you, but I have no desire to have 
my bones picked by the hideous Mexican vultures, 
landcrabs, and jackalls. Had much rather wait my 
appointed time, and closemy eyes in peace among 
friends and kindred. 

As for yourself, I should not wonder if you 
were a likely sort of a chap. But youare employ- 
ed at an intensely mean trade, “if you ever no- 
ticed it.” Human butchery has had its day. Hu- 
man progress has made mighty inroads upon it 
within the last half century. A nd the time is rapid- 
ly approaching when the professional soldier will 
be placed on the same level as a bandit, the Bedouin, 
and the Thug. You had better quit the business : 
and in return for your offer and information, if 
you wish to engage in the woollen manufacture, 
(which is my trade,) I will give you all the in- 
formation and assistance in my power. I am sat- 
isfied with my condition. J think a man is more 
nobly employed, drawing a spinning jack, assist- 
ing to clothe his fellow “ humans,” than even lead- 
ing an army to slaughter them. 

I am truthfully A 


C. A. Jounson, Lieut. 10th Infantry. 


J. Sco 


TT. 





Post Orrick Suir—A suit was commenced 
against the postmaster of Onondaga Village for 
refusing to deliver a newspaper to a citizen, for 
which he offered to pay newspaper rates of post- 
age, but which was charged with 15 cents, in con- 
formity with the Post Office regulation, the —_— 
per being endorsed with a single initial. he 
jury gave a verdict against the postmoster, six 
cents damages and costs. 


he T r 
Docs.—The amount received at the Treasurer's 
Boston, for dog licenses, within three 
rom is seven’ hundred and eighty-four dollars. 
Besides this sum, about two hundred dollars have 
been received a8 fines for keeping dogs without 





with great confidence a story, of which the credi- 
hility is left to be considered by the learned. 


license. 
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XrSupposing, from the little attention paid to 
the following notice, that it has been overlooked, 
we insert it in this place: 

IMPORTANT NOTICE oS MY OLD SUBSCRI- 


ime since I informed the subscribers to the Weekly 
ae Philanthropist, that, to prevent them from being 
suddenly dropped from the subscription list of the Era 
whose terms require strictly pay in advance, I had assu 
the pecuniary responsibility in their case, and would have 
the continued to them for a time long enough for them 
to bring themselves to the cash system. It must be obvious 
to them, that there must be a limit to this time, unless they 
would have me embarrass myself beyond measure. At the 
e ion, therefore, of the first half volume of the Era, (the 
7th of July next.) no paper will be sent to any of the old sub- 


“soribers of the Weekly Herald and Philanthropist who shall 


not have paid up to that date. It is desirable that payments 
be made so as to cover the whole volume, up to next January. 

This is an indispensable measure, and, as it will operate 
upon all equally, no one can object to it. 

My old subscribers will permit me to say, that in assuming 
the responsibility of supplying them with the Era, I have 
ineurred obligations which thus far they have not enabled 
me to meet. This statement, I am sure, will be enough for 
every honorable subscriber. G. BAILEY, Jun. 


cieepepettneadis 
MOVEMENTS AGAINST SLAVERY IN THE 

FRENCH CHAMBERS—PROBABLE FALL OF 

SLAVERY IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 

The colonies of France comprise the islands of 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, and some smaller islands 
in the Antilles; French Guiana in South Ameri- 
ca; Senegal and the island of Goree in Africa ; 
Bourbon and St. Marie in the Eastern ocean ; 
a few possessions in Hindostan and Algeria. Ex- 
clusive of Algiers, their aggregate population in 
1836 was 562,570, of which 258,956 in the West 
Indian and African colonies, and 165,241 in the 
East Undies, were slaves. There are also many 
slaves in Algeria. What the amount of the slave 
population may be now, we do not know, but, judg- 
ing from tle diminution that took place from 1831 
to 1836, it has fallen off. Still, the aggregate num- 
ber of slaves now held under the laws of France 
must be between four and five hundred thousand. 

The progress of the Anti-Slavery cause has 
not been so rapid in France asin England. Many 
of her great men are Abolitionists; but until 
lately the mass of the people was unmoved. 
Within a year, however, the agitation of the ques- 
tion of Emancipation has acquired new power. 
We notice in the “ Revue Abolitioniste” a cata- 
logue of petitions lately presented to the French 
Chambers, signed by 10,343 persons, one of them 
being signed by the most distinguished clergy of 
the kingdom. A new periodical has also been 
started, to advocate the doctrine of immediate 
emancipation, the first number of which we have 
just received. Most gladly do we welcome it to 
our exchange list. 

It will be seen that the question, involving as 
it does the freedom of nearly half a million of 
human beings, and owing to the bearings upon our 
country of an act of emancipation which would 
remove one great moral support to the pro-slavery 
men of this country, becomes of vast importance. 

In the foreign papers received at this office, 
we notice with pleasure a report of what is styled 
the greatest discussion on the subject of colonial 
slavery that ever took place in the French Cham- 
bers. The principal part of the discussion was 
conducted in the Chamber of Deputies; but the 
question was also debated in the Chamber of Peers, 
where, on the 30th ultimo, a report was made on 
certain petitions signed by 3,000 persons, among 
others the Bishop of Nantz, and a great number 
of ecclesiastics in his diocese and in that of Paris. 
The petition set forth that every attempt to meli- 
orate the condition of the slaves in the colonies 
had failed, and prayed the immediate abolition of 
the system. 

The report assumes it as a fact well known, that 
the fixed purpose of the Government is to extin- 
guish colonial slavery ; that, feeling reluctant to 
follow the mode of emancipation pursued by Eng- 
land, it had resolved on gradual abolition, initiat- 
ing the slaves hy little and little into the rights 
of freemen; that the ordinances already in exist- 
ence, looking to this end, were working efficiently ; 
but, should the progressive abolition of slavery 
falsify the hopes of the Chamber, humanity, jus- 
tice, and the solemn engagement it had made, 
would compel it to adopt the plan recommended 
in the petitions. 

The report concluded by proposing to the 
Chamber to pass to the ordinance of the day. 

Count de MonraLemeerr made a long and elo- 
quent speech in opposition to the report, and was 
replied to by Baron Charles Dupin, “the paid 
agent of the colonies,” who undertook to quote 
Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, in support of slavery. 

Baron de Basstere thought the new movement 
calculated to do harm. 

M. le Marquis de Gasruat. called attention to 
the fact, that while by the law of July, 1845, 
400,000 francs was placed at the disposition of the 
Minister of the Colonies, to aid in the redemption 
of slaves, in 1847 only the sum of 270,000 francs 
was demanded. 

M. le Baron Macxav, Minister of Marine and 
Colonies; opposed strongly the doctrine of the 
petitioners, as perilous in the extreme. The idea 
of aset of men going to bed at night slaves, and 
waking in the morning Sreemen, horrified him. 

The propostion of the report was agreed to. 

But the question took a very different turn in 
the Chamber of Deputies, a most encouraging 
victory being achieved there by the advocates of 
human rights. 

On the 24th of April, M.Pavt pe Gasrarin 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies the report 
of the committee on the petitions for the imme- 
diate abolition of slavery. It states that the peti- 
tions were signed by 11,000 persons, among whom 
were 3 bishops, 19 vicars-general, 856 cures, 
Vicars, or priests, 86 presidents of consistories 
and pastors of reformed churches, 7 members of 
the Institute, 151 elective councillors, 213 magis- 
trates and members of the bar, and more than 
9,000 electors, merchants, proprietors, and work- 
men. 

The committee held, that however just and holy 
the demand of the petitions, the financial state of 
France forbade compliance with it. It expressed 
regret that the measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment, to provide gradual manumission, had as yet 
produced no appreciable effect; but it trusted 
that the vigor of the Government would so en- 
force them as to secure the great object, the aboli- 
tion of slavery. It recommended that the peti- 
tions should be placed in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the Council and the Minister of Marine 
and Colonies. 

M. Jouuiver, agent of the colonies, denounced 
the conclusions of the report, argued the question 
of indemnity, cordemned immediate emancipation 
as impracticable, and moved, as an amendment to 
the report, the order of the day. 

“M. Jues pe Lasteyrie, in an admirable 
speech, which was listened to with deep attention 
by the Chamber, supported the proposition con- 
tained in the report. We can only present an 
analysis of this masterly discourse. M. de Las- 
teyrie affirmed that not a single article of the law 
of 1845 had been completely carried into effect. 
In 1839, funds for the elementary and religious 
instruction of the slaves had been voted, and the 
votes from that time, for the same purpose, 
amounted to 3,900,000f.; but that only twelve 


slave children had received instruction. Schools 


had been built, but the authorities took care the 
—— of slaves should not enj y the advantage. 
n' reference to the marriages of slaves, there was 
no a egy = The sexes lived in promiscuous 
concubinage. Education and marriage are destruc- 
tive of slavery. _All that can moralize the heart 
- elevate the intelligence is, therefore, met with 
etermined hostility by the colonists. In refer= 
ence to compulsory manumission, M. de Lasteyrie 
showed that it could not take place to any great 
a ck so limited ong 

or the su of the 

— they could scarcely live oft Bs pistiee, 
much less lay by a sum of money to purchase their 
freedom. The law was by this scandalous means 
defeated. The honorable deputy instanced at 
length the various ways in which the Colonial 
cae had nullified the intentions of the law 


“In relation to the treatment of slaves, and the 
Sdministration of justice, or rather its ous 
M. de Lasteyrie entered into the 
onde Painful details. He showed from public rec- 
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number, M. de Lasteyri ‘e showed’ 
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were Creoles possessed of slaves; eighteen from 
France, married to Creoles possessed of slaves ; 
sixty others from the mother eountry, some of 
whom were possessed of estates. ‘The proprietors 
of estates are the magistrates. He further showed 
that the members of the Cours-Royales were for 
the most part Creole proprietors of slaves, or per- 
sons devoted to their interests ; and that the ap- 
pointments of the Government were all favorable 
to the existing state of things. The facts pro- 
duced by M. de Lasteyrie created the greatest 
sensation in the Chamber. 

M. Macxav, the Minister of Marine and Colo- 
nies, entered inte some explanations to remove 
the effect produced by the speech of M. de Las- 
teyrie, but in vain. He intimated his intention 
to support the amendment of M. Jollivet. He 
said, that if the Chamber agreed to adopt the rec- 
ommendation of the report,-it would impede the 
progress of the law of 1845. The debate was ad- 
journed to Monday, the 26th inst. when M. Mac- 
kau would speak further on the amendment ; and 
M. Ledru-Rollin, and others, in support of the 
conclusions of the report.” 

Monday, 26th, the question was again debated. 
Strenuous efforts were made to prevent the peti- 
tions from being lodged in the hands of Minis- 
ters. The great speech of the day was then de- 
livered by 


“M, Lepru-Rouun, who, after reviewing the 
course of the colonists, which he demonstrated to 
have been most disgraceful, and the practice of 
the Colonial Minister to have been blameworthy, 
if not illegal, he directed the attention of the 
Chambers to a series of revolting facts, which 
clearly showed there was no justice to be had for 
the slaves in the French colonies. His address 
was most able, convincing, and brilliant, and pro- 
cured for him the felicitations of men of all par- 
ties in the Chambers. M. Ledru-Rollin declared 
himself, without hesitation or reserve, the friend 
of immediate emancipation. 

“M. Jouuiver, the paid delegate of the colo- 
nies, attempted to reply, but in vain. The Cham- 
ber would not hear him. : 

“M. pe Macxav, Minister for the Colonies, 
then addressed the Chamber. He did not attempt 
to deny the serious allegations contained in M. 
Ledru-Rollin’s speech, but it had the effect of 
provoking : 

“ M. Durin Arne to address the Chamber, which 
he did with great dignity and effect, in support of 
the recommendation of the report on the peti- 
tions. 

“M. pe Gasrarin defended the report, and, in 
paying a just tribute to the eloquence of M. Le- 
dru-Rollin, he said that his exposure of the 
crimes committed on the slaves in the colonies was 
the just and legitimate vengeance of outraged 
public morals. 

“M. Option Barror concluded the discussion 
in a short but excellent address; and the conclu- 
sions of the report having been fully sustained by 
the Chamber, the petitions were formally ordered 
to be placed in the hands of the President of the 
Council, the Minister of Marine and Colonies. 
and the Minister of Justice. Thus terminated 
one of the greatest discussions on the subject of 
slavery and its abolition which ever took place in 
the French Chambers.” 

oe 


A FEW ITEMS WORTHY OF PRESERVATION. 


In our recent discussion on the Constitution 
and Slavery, a few items came under our eye, 
which, not being material to the main argument, 
were not mentioned. It may not be unprofitable 
now to refer to them. 

Lord Mansfield was exceedingly unwilling to 
decide the case of Sommersett. “The setting 
14,000 or 15,000 men at once loose,” he remarked, 
“by a solemn decision, is very disagreeable in the 
effects it threatens.” He strongly advised the 
parties to compromise, stating that he had known 
five or six cases of the kind accommodated by 














agreement; but he added, “If the parties will 
have judgment, ‘fiat justitia ruat calum?” He esti- 
mated the loss that would follow to the proprie- 
tors at £50 a head, amounting in all to £700,000 
sterling. 

Toshow of how little avail are judicial decisions, 
unless the public sentiment be sufficiently healthy 
to enforce them, we may state, on good authority,* 
that the abuse which this decision was intended 
to correct, prevailed, toa great extent, for halfa 
century afterwards. “ Persons,” said Lord Stowell, 
in 1826, “though possessed of independence and 
affluence, acquired in the mother country, have, 
upon a return to the colony, been held and treated 
as slaves ; and the unfortunate descendants of these 
persons, if born within the colony, have come 
slaves into the world, and, in some instances, have 
suffered all the consequences of real slavery.” 
He further remarked, that in not a single in- 
stance had the attention of English justice been 
called to this evil, down to the time of the case 
then before him, a space of fifty years after the 
decision of Lord Mansfield. “ Black seamen have 
navigated West India ships to this island, but we 
have not heard of other Sommersetts, nor have the 
public been much gratified with the complaints of 
their descendants.” 

What, then? Ply your courts of justice, agi- 
tate your Legislatures, but, after all, the great 
appeal is to be made to the People. Without a 
public sentiment to vivify and sustain them, laws 
and judicial decisions will be still-born. 

The Sommersett case, owing to the efforts of 
the philanthropist who brought it up, and the high 
reputation of Lord Mansfield, has thrown into the 
shade another case, precisely the same in princi- 
ple, adjudicated in Scotland, in the year 1778, the 
decision of the English court not having extended 
to that country. Mr. Weddeburn, of Jamaica, 
brought over to Scotland a negro boy, named 
Knight, about twelve or thirteen years of age. 
Knight continued with him as a slave several 
years, and married, but, being prompted to assert 
his freedom, left the service of Weddeburn, who 
had him apprehended, on a warrant of the jus- 
tices of the peace. The justices found him “ en- 
titled to Knight’s services, and that he must con- 
tinue as before”’ Knight then applied to the 
sheriff of the county, stated the facts of the case, 
and prayed him to find “that he cannot be con- 
tinued in a state of slavery, or compelled to per- 
petual service ; and to discharge Mr. Weddeburn 
from sending the prisoner abroad.” The result 
is thus stated in Howell’s State Trials, vol. xx, 
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“After some procedure on this process, the 
sheriff found, ‘that the state of slavery is not re- 
cognised by the laws of this Kingdom, and is in- 
consistent with the principles thereof; that the 
regulations in Jamaica concerning slaves do not 
extend to this Kingdom; and repelled the defend- 
ant’s claim to a perpetual service! 

“Mr. Weddeburn having reclaimed, the sheriff 
found that perpetual service, without wages, is 
slavery, and therefore adhered. 

“The defendant removed the cause into the 
court by advocation. The Lord Ordinary took 
it to report upon informations. Being a question 
of general importance, the court ordered a hear- 
ing in presence, and afterwards informations of 
new, upon which it was advised.” 

The case was argued at length on precisely the 
same grounds on which similar cases have been 
argued in this country.» The law under which 
Knight had been made and held aslave was purely 
local; could have no authority in Scotland. On 
grounds of equity, in some cases, the court gave 
effect to the laws of other countries; but the law 
of slavery would not be supported by the court, 
because repugnant to the first principles of mo- 
rality and justice, and not sanctioned by the laws 
of Scotland. It was plain, that to give the defend- 
er any right over the prisoner, (Weddeburn 
over Knight.) the positive law of Jamaica must 
always be resorted to; consequently, the question 
recurs, whether that law or zht to be enforced be- 
yond its territory. The answer was plainly in 
the negative, for the reason just stated. 

We give the decision of the court, as reported 
in the State Trials: 

“'The court were of opinion that the dominion 
assumed over this negro, under the law of Jamai- 
ca, being unjust, could not be supported in this 
country to any extent; that therefore the defender 
had-no right to the negro’s services for any space 
of time, nor to send him out of the country against 
his consent ; that the negro was likewise protect- 
ed under the act of 1701, (an act to prevent wrong- 
ous imprisonment,) from being sent out of the 
country against his consent. The judgments of 
the sheriff were approved of, and the court re- 
mitted the cause simpliciter.” 

The purely local character of slavery, and the 
inadmissibility of the tenure in States beyond the 
territory establishing it, has always been a settled 
principle in France and different countries of 
Europe 


- > 
Mr. Hargrave observes, in the Sommersett case, 


*Haszard’s Reports, p. 111. 














“ In the United Provinces, slavery having fallen 
into disuse, all their writers agree that slaves from 
another country become free the moment they en- 
ter into the Dutch territories. The same custom 

vails in some of the neighboring countries, par- 
ticularly Brabant and other parts of the Austrian 
Netherlands; and Gudelinas, an eminent civilian, 
who was formerly professor of law at Louvain, n 
Brabant, relates, from the annals of the Supreme 
Court at Mechlin, that, in the year 1531, an ap- 
plication for apprehending and surrendering a 
fugitive slave from Spain was on this account re- 
jected.” a 

France has always disregarded the Jez Joci in 
the case of slaves. All her writers agree that the 
moment a slave arrives there from a foreign coun- 
try he becomes free. Mr. Hargrave quotes two 
remarkable cases, in illustration—one that of a 
foreign merchant, who had purchased a slave in 
Spain, and afterwards carried him to France; the 
other, that of a Spanish Ambassador, whose slave 
was declared free, notwithstanding the high and 
independent character of the owner. After the 
introduction of slavery into her colonies, France, 
by positive law, modified the principle so far as 
to permit planters to bring their slaves to the 
mother country, provided their special and only 
object was to train them in religion, or educate 
them in some of the arts. Unless these conditions 
were most rigidly complied with, the slaves be- 
came free. In 1738, a negro was brought from 
St. Domingo, in disregard of the terms of the law, 
and was adjudged free; and in 1758, a slave, 
brought from the East Indies, to which the ex- 
ceptional law did not extend, was declared free. 

This great principle—the annihilation of the 
slave relation, by the passage of the slave in any 
way from the territory whose local law has re- 
garded him as a slave—a principle acknowledged 
in the leading countries of Enrope, for at least the 
last hundred years ; a principle settled by repeat- 

ed decisions of the highest State courts of this 
country ; a principle recognised by the very pro- 
vision of the Federal Constitution which creates 
an exception to its operation as between the States 
of this Unioi—is now deliberately, with fixed 
purpose, sought to be overturned by the slavery 
men of the South, in the unauthorized extension 
of slavery over the new territory to be acquired 
from non-slaveholding Mexico. 

a ae 


THE FUTURE. 


The Kennebec (Me.) Journal admits that we have 
“accurately described the state of public senti- 
ment at the present time” in relation to General 
Taylor and the Presidency, but hints that there 
may be change before the fall of 1548. 

“If,” it says, “the election were to come on at 
this time, it is probable the Era might be right in 
saying his election would be ‘sure,’ for Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and all the West and South, 
weal give him a majority either in a Whig con- 
vention or at the polls, leaving New York and 
New England to follow or not ; but this may not 
be so next year. Let us hope for the best. We 
need scarcely add, that, as far as parties are con- 
cerned, we look to the Whig party as the chief 
agency to be relied upon in maintaining good 
government, and in resisting the errors and 
abuses which constantly threaten the welfare of 
the country.” 


Nothing but death, positive declination, or 
shameful defeat,* can prevent Gen. Taylor from 
being the candidate of the Whigs. But great 
generals are never shot ; nor do they ever decline 
high honor; and as for defeat, that is out of the 
question. What, then, can prevent his nomina- 
tion ? 

The Journal, with all its anti-slavery feeling, 
will ratify this nomination when made, and that, 
too, upon principle! So we predict, not lightly, 
or to give offence, but upon sufficient grounds. 

Suppose the General nominated, he or his 
Democratic opponent must be elected. But, says 
the Journal, “we look to the Whig party as the 
chief agency to be relied upon in maintaining 
good government, and in resisting the errors and 
abuses which constantly threaten the welfare of 
the country.” Would it be willing to weaken 
this party by schism? risk the defeat of its can- 
didate, or promote the success of the rival party, 
by drawing off his support? Let us see how the 
Journal and other anti-slavery Whig papers would 
reconcile themselves. 

True, this nomination is repugnant, they would 
say, toour principles ; but it is the strength of 
the party—better, at all events, than the rival 
nomination. By voting against it, we only secure 
the success of a candidate just as objectionable on 
the slavery question, and far more so qn every 
other question. 

Still more, Gen. Taylor is not a mere corrupt 
politician—he is un honest man—that he is a 
slaveholder is not his fault—that he has fought in 
this slavery war is not his fault—he was a soldier, 
and had to obey orders—he has done all he could 
to lighten the horrors of the conflict—he is hu- 
mane, has acted with forbearance, showed his 
mercifulness by the capitulation of Monterey— 
withal, he was opposed to the annexation of 
Texas. 

Besides, the People will have it so. We must 
submit to destiny. There is no use in attempting 
to resist such a current. Solomon says there is a 
time for all things. This is evidently no time for 
carrying out our principles against slavery. We 
should only bring odium upon them and our- 
selves, by provoking popular prejudice. Nor will 
his election be decisive on this question. It will 
not tie our hands in Congress. There our repre- 
sentatives may fight more manfully than ever the 
battle with the slave power. On the whole, we 
will go for him this once—only this once—and it 
shall be the last time. 

We ask our respected cotemporaries of the 
Journal, Boston Whig, Norfolk American, and other 
papers of the kind, whether they do not at this 
very moment feel in their own souls that they are 
not prepared to resist the force of such reason- 
ings? Will the anti-slavery adherents of the 
old parties go on forever resolving, re-resolving, 
and still voting for slavery? Election after elec- 
tion, permitting the great question to be overlaid 
by minor issues? It was a peculiar crisis in 1840, 
an unprecedented state of things in 1844, it is an 
unexampled conjunction of circumstances in 1848, 
and so the year 1852 will differ from all other 
years: there will be then the same demand for 
an exceptional policy. Thus these well-meaning 
men will go on, seeking space for repentance, and 
finding none—always postponing, never doing; 
until it be too late to do anything for the redemp- 
tion of the Republic. 

There is one paper which, we predict, will not 
fall into the general current—we mean the True 
Democrat, a daily Whig paper, published at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The editor has committed himself 
too far to draw back, even though he might wish 
to do so. But he has betrayed no such desire. 
He gives no uncertain sound on this question. He 
does not suspend his future course upon any con- 
tingencies. “Buts” and “ifs” are discarded, and 
he resolutely takes his stand—no more voting for 
slavery, its supporters, or apologists. 

Several other papers in the north of Ohio have 
come out against General Taylor; among others, 
the Ashtabula Sentinel, one of the oldest Whig pa- 
pers in the State; and the Ohio State Journal, the 
central organ, has avowed opposition to his nomi- 
nation. Indeed, we know of but one Whig paper 
n that State which has run up the Taylor flag; 
but it is uncertain how long this opposition will 
be maintained. 

“+ Unies, indeed, Gen. Seott’s victories should draw off 
some of the enthusiasm now felt for Gen. Taylor. 
BP al 


PUBLICATION OF THE DEBATES OF LEGIS- 
LATIVE BODIES, 

“Leaistative Rerortinc.—Following the plan 
embodied in the resolution adopted at the last 
session of Congress by the Senate of the United 
States, directing the Secretary to contract with 
Dr. Houston, for gh sy Fe reports of the de- 
bates of that body, the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties have adopted a system of official reporting. 
The Prussian Minister of the Interior we 


also find, appointed er hers to report offi- 
e 


cially the proceedings of t iet.”— Washington 
Union. : , 

Slow, but sure, is the advance of liberal princi- 
ples. Let the reports-of the Diet of Prussia be 
published and circulated among the people, and 
it will not be long before she can boast of a better 








the King. There is nothing so well calculated as 
the publication of the proceedings and debates of 
a legislative body, to diffuse political knowledge 
among the people, and enable them to hold their 
representatives to a strict responsibility. The 
attempt of a few members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, last winter, to expel the reporter of 
the Union for giving a report of the proceedings 
of the House, calculated to awaken indignation 
against the disorders of that body, although its 
only fault was its accuracy, was, in fact, a blow at 
the freedom of the press. Had it succeeded, we 
soon should have witnessed other measures, in- 
tended to make Congress irresponsible for its con- 
duct. 

In the seventeenth century, Parliament was 
supposed to sit with closed doors; it was often re- 
solved that it was a high breach of privilege to 
publish any speeches or proceedings of the Com- 
mons, and persons were accordingly punished for 
committing this offence. In 1694, it was resolved 
“that no news letter-writer do, in their letters or 
other papers which they disperse, presume to in- 
termeddle with the debates or other proceedings 
of the House” In 1729, it was resolved, unani- 
mously, “ That it is an indignity to and a breach 
of the privilege of this House, for any person to 
presume to give, in written or printed newspa- 
pers, any account or minutes of the debates, or 
other proceedings of this House, or any commit- 
tee thereof; and that, upon discovery of the au- 
thors, &c, this House will proceed against the 
offenders with the utmost severity”’ Hallam 
states that Edward Cave, the well-known editor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, was brought to the 
bar, in the year 1747, for publishing the House’s 
debates. We denied that he retained any person 
in pay to make the speeches, and after expressing 
his contrition, was discharged on payment of fees. 

This most miserable policy gradually gave way, 
and regular reports of the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment came to be published, the names of speakers 
being disguised, or their initials only given; but 
even this practice had nearly ceased at the time 
of the American war. 

The remarks of Hallam concerning the great 
benefits resulting from a full publication of the 
proceedings and speeches of Parliament are just 
as applicable to this country as England. 

“ Jt is almost impossible,” he says, “to overrate 
the value of this regular publication of proceed- 
ings in Parliament, carried, as it has been in our 
time, to nearly as great copiousness and accuracy 
as is probably attainable. It tends manifestly 
and powerfully to keep within bounds the supine- 
ness and negligence, the partiality and corruption, 
to which every Parliament, either from the nature 
of its composition or the frailty of mankind, must 
more or less be liable. Perhaps the Constitution 
would not have stood so long, or rather, would 
have stood like a useless and untenanted mansion, 
if this unlawful mean had not kept up a perpetual 
intercourse, a reciprocity of influence, between 
the Parliament and the people. A stream of fresh 
air, boisterous perhaps sometimes as the winds of 
the North, yet as healthy and invigorating, flows 
in to renovate the stagnant atmosphere, and to 
prevent the malaria which self-interest and oli- 
garchical exclusiveness are always tending to 
generate. Nor has its importance been less per- 
ceptible in affording the means of vindicating the 
measures of Government, and securing to them, 
when just and reasonable, the approbation of the 








majority among the middle ranks, whose weight 
| in the scale has been gradually increasing during 
| the last and present centuries.” 


———s- 


MR. CORWIN. 


Mr. Corwin has been nominated for the Presi- 
dency by some of his friends in Northern Ohio. 
We have little sympathy with the political senti- 
ments of this gentleman, in relation to banks, 
tariffs, &c., but aqust express our admiration 
of the manly position he has taken on the ques- 
tion of the Mexican war. He deserves the more 
praise for his eloquent speech last winter, because 
of the peculiar opposition he had to encounter. 
The dead conservatism of the Senate, the intense 


Constitution than the one lately voucheafed by 


maintain all rights; still the truth and frankness 
which ought ever to be preserved undiminished 
between us and our people, demand an unequivo- 
cal reply. When we issued, in virtue of our own 
free resolve and sovereign power, the patent and 
ordinances of the 3d of February of the present 
year, we not only conscientiously, and to the best 
of our knowledge, fulfilled the promise of our 
royal father, now with God, but conferred upon our 
loyal estates still more extended essential rights ; 
whatever interpretation and extensions we have 
added to these promises are conceived in the only 
sense in which we believe them to be compatible 
with the institutions and prosperity of our com- 
mon country. For this reason, we can acknow- 
ledge in the combined Diet, called into existence 
by our edict of the 3d of February of this year, 
no other legitimate powers than what are confer- 
red upon it by that law,or may hereafter be added 
by ourselves in a constitutional way. Our loyal 
estates may rely upon our most strenuous support 
in their exercise of these legitimate powers, and 
in return we confidently expectto find them con- 
fining themselves within those limits, and discharg- 
ing their corresponding duties. The ordinance of 
the 3d of February of this year is, in its funda- 
mental principle, unsuseeptible of change ; we do 
not, however, on that apcount, regard it as final, 
but rather as progressive (bildungs falig.) For 
this reason, we have opened to our royal estates a 
way by which they may present to us proposals 
having for their object its gradual completion ; 
and when we receive sugh proposals, we will ex- 
amine them with attention, and gladly accede to 
them in so far as they appear compatible with the 
inalienaDle rights of the Crown and the prosperi- 
ty of the country. In the same constitutional man- 
ner, explanations may be obtained of all doubts 
as to the exact meaning of the law. We willalso, 
inasmuch as proposals and wishes emanating from 
the first combined Diet must of necessity be defi- 
cient in practical experience, at the same time 
that they can (in conformity with the 12th section 
of the 1st ordinrnce of the 3d of February) only 
proceed from the combined Diet, gladly assure 
our loyal estates, that we will again convene them 
within the term of four years, fixed (in the 2d 
section of the 2d ordinance of 3d February) for 
their periodical convocation, even though none of 
the reasons enumerated by the law for calling 
them together should exist, in order that the fruits 
of a ripened experience may be turned to account. 
We remain graciously disposed towards our loyal 
estates. Given at Berlin, the 22d April, 1847. 
“ Wreperick WILLIAM.” 


THE CONTRADICTIONS OF HUMAN NATURE. 


oe 


It was a true remark of Mr. Blanchard, in one 
of his public discourses, that human nature runs in 
streaks. The majority of men are fashioned in a 
patchwork style. Some people have favorite tests 
of character. They choose to select a single at- 
tribute or principle, and, if a man be wanting in 
that, they brand him asall wrong. Now, if any- 
thing be established by all observation, it is, that 
the same mind may be the seat of the most con- 
tradictory qualities. Inconsistency is universal, 
and argues an infirm judgment as often as sin- 
ister purpose or lack of principle. 

We know an exceedingly philanthropic man, 
who never pays his debts; and we have seen a 
man who would take every advantage of you in a 
business transaction, become a zealous Abolition- 
ist, when he could gain nothing by it, and could 
not help losing. Despite the obloquy he encoun- 
tered, this man was always true to the cause he 
adopted, contributing to its support, and never 
trying to make it profitable to himself, while, at 
the same time, he was all the while recognised as 
a sharper in his business! 

So we find heavenly mercy not unfrequently 
the attribute of the warrior, and a hatred of slave- 
traders common among slave-owners. 

The following extract, from a British history, 
chronologically arranged, by John Wade, Lon- 
don, exhibits the contradictions of human nature 
very strikingly : F 

“A.D. 1512, December 16.—Peter Hunne, a 
respectable citizen, who had been buried ten days, 
tried for heresy, at a spiritual court held at St. 
Paul’s, on account of the preface to Wickliffe’s 
Bible having been found in his house. Proclama- 
tion was made, that if any one chose to answer 
for the accused, he should appear immediately. 
No counsel chose to plead the cause of such a 
client before sucha court. Hunne was pronounc- 
eda heretic; his body taken up, December 20, 
and burnt in Smithfield. The people, who were 
mostly favorable to the burning of heretics, were 
shocked at the grossness and absurdity of this 
proceeding. 

“ 3 
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Dapirations of hoary hmet~wynt 

idency, the fasidious hostility of his own political 
friends, the denunciation, open or secret, that his 
effort would provoke on the part of those to whose 
time-serving policy his speech would prove a cut- 
ting rebuke, the despotic control assumed by cer- 
tain old Senatorial leaders—all stood, threaten- 
ing, in his way. And, then, the bitter curses of a 
war-loving press, together with the odium that 
party malignity seeks assiduously to attach to 
every man who, in time of war, ventures to tell his 
countrymen that they are all wrong, were to be 
looked in the face. And this was not all. He, 
too, had voted at first for the bill declaring war to 
exist by act of Mexico; and repentance in a poli- 
tician is sometimes deemed worse than hardening 
himself in his sin. 

But Mr. Corwin made up his mind, and, at an 
opportune moment, delivered a speech which at 
first thrilled the whole country, though its grand 
sentiments and fearless appeals have been since 
neutralized by the “brilliant victories,” as they 
are called, which have crowded the columns of the 
newspapers. It will not add to Mr. Corwin’s 
reputation to be a candidate for the Presidency. 
There is certainly no hope for him in the present 
state of the public mind. It may be doubted 
whether politicians will not always shrink from 
bringing forward a man who has been guilty of so 
much boldness. A positive declination of the prof- 
fer of his friends would place him in a better po- 
sition. There is more honor to be won by an un- 
flinching opposition to every wrong measure in 
the Senate of the United States, and a bold sup- 
port of Truth, Justice, and Freedom, utterly in- 
dependent of party despotism or interest, than by 
an accidental elevation to the Presidential chair. 
Such men as Hale and Corwin, if true to them- 
selves, if true to the cause of human rights, if they 
will but discard compromises where questions of 
principle are at stake, and always place their feet 
firmly on the rock of Justice, no matter what sec- 
tional or party or clique influences may demand, 
will open a new era in Senatorial history. 


~~ 


PRUSSIAN CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY. 


The possession of a constitution begins to pro- 
duce its legitimate effects in Prussia. A Consti- 
tutional Diet having been constituted, the strife 
has already commenced between right and prerog- 
ative. A long debate took place on the address in 
reply to the King, and did not close till the 18th 
of April. Parties were developed during its pro- 
gress, which will doubtless become more and more 
distinct. The opposition, or Liberal party, at 
length carried the day, and an address was voted 
objecting to the royal provision for transferring 
the functions -of the United Diet, when not sit- 
ting, toa committee or to the Provincial Diets, 
claiming for the United Diet greater powers in 
reference to taxes and loans, and asking for con- 
cessions more in accordance with the representa- 
tive system. 

The King received the address graciously, and 
the tone of his reply favored concession. He dis- 
tinctly states that, while the law constituting the 
Diet is unalterable in its fundamental principle, 
it is still open to improvements. The doctrine of 
finality is repudiated. That our readers may 
have some idea of how a King talks to his subjects, 
who are just opening their eyes to some of their 
political rights, we subjoin his reply : 

,“ We, Frederick William, by the grace of God. 
King of Prussia, &c., greet our estates assembled 
in their first General Diet. We have received 
with pleasure the expression of gratitude and 
confidence contained in the address of our loyal 
estates of the 20th instant, and with still greater 
satisfaction the intimation it contains that they 
recognise it to be their constitutional function to 
co-operate with the Crown and the provincial es- 
tates to promote the future prosperity of our fa- 
therland. We, too, regard this as the duty they 
are called upon to di . We will not, be- 
cause our loyal estates have—seeing that many of 
their number failed to recognise a complete har- 
mony in the older and more recent legislation re- 

them—deemed it necessary to enter a 
protest in the address in support of their consti- 
tutional rights, attribute this expression to an: 





mistrust of our royal determination to preteckent 





signed this equitable reason in the preamble: 
‘That God had at first created all men equally 
free by nature, but that many had been reduced 
to slavery by the laws of men. We believe it, 
therefore, to be a pious act, and meritorious in 
the sight of God, to set certain of our slaves at 
liberty from bondage” As these sentiments pre- 
vailed, slavery declined, and was at length eztin- 
guished, without any positive law.” 

Burning heretics for the love of God, and set- 
ting free slaves for the same reason! Unchain- 
ing bodies, chaining minds, from the same holy 
motive! Recognising the equal rights of all men, 
and yet digging up dead men, and burning them, 
because they had exercised their equal rights 
in worshipping God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences! 

What is the lesson taught by the great volume 
of human inconsistencies? Charity. 
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Ir 1s Comrutep that there are in France 
2,400,000 dogs, each of whom consumes, on an ay- 
erage, per day, half a pound of bread. If so, the 
total consumption of flour by French dogs, in a 
year, amounts to as much as the total annual ex- 
port of the United States. 
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BAPTIST DENOMINATION. 


Some two years ago, the Triennial Convention 
of the Baptists separated on the slavery question 
into a Northern and a Southern Convention. 
We notice certain statistics of the denomination 
for the last two years, taken from the Richmond 
Christian Herald, which are somewhat interesting. 

The total increase of the whole body in both 
sections of the Union the past year is 10,271 mem- 
bers. 

The increase in the South and Southwest has 
been 15,951. 

The decrease in the North and West, 5,680. 

The following free States show a gain: 





Connecticut - - - - a - 182 
Pennsylvania -  - i ees = os 
Indiana, I)linois, and Wisconsin - - 532 

Total - - - - - 747 


In the other free States the loss is 6,427. Nett 
loss in the free States, 5,680. 

In all the slave States, the returns show an in- 
crease, except in Maryland, where the loss is 44. 

The following is a tabular view of the denomi- 
nation in the different States : 












































States. Churches. | Baptized. | Members. 
Maine- - - 300 274 | 21,475 
New Hampshire - 102 86 9,577 
Vermont - - 112 73 9,183 
Massachusetts - 234 291 | 30,088 
Rhodelsland . - 43 153 6,943 
Connecticut- = -, 108 755 | 16,212 
NewYork -_ - 811 | 2,755 | 87,776 
New Jersey- = - 86 373 | 11,454 
Pennsylvania = - 202 1,686 | 27,873 
Delaware - - 1 3 342 
Ohio - - - 477 | 1,185 | 25,766 
Indiana -sti- 364 | 1,062 | 18,366 
Nlinois - = 292 539 | 12,342 
Michigan -— - 162 510 8,431 
Wisconsin - - 40 77 1,740 
Iowa - - - 36 127 913 
Indian Territory - 16 125 1,671 
Oregon Territory 2 - 40 

Total -  -| 3,338 | 10,074 | 270,292 
Maryland - — - 22| s9| 1,900 
Virginia - 512; 3,478! 80,145 
North Carolina - 454 | 2,417] 32,671 
South Carolina - 389 | 2,537 |. 40,237 
Georgia - -| 620] 3,555} 47,151 
Florida - - 32 139 1,333 
Alabama - - 427 | 2,610 | 28,210 
Mississippi - = - 326 | 1,779 | 19,539 
Louisiana - - 73 328 3,311 
Texas - - i» 24 114 672 
Arkansas -— - 67 75 2,015 
Tennessee -  - 440 | - 2,985 | 32,159 
Kentucky -  -. 685 | 2,639} 60,371 
Missouri - -| 334] 1,167 | 16,366 
Dist. of Columbia 4 25 706 

Total - -| 4,409 | 23,937 | 366,846 

Grand total - | 7,747 | 34,011 | 637,138 

I sponte ot a 
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sTHE. EDUCATION QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


The British Ministry have at last succeeded in 
carrying their measure, appropriating a certain 
sum to aid in the public education. The whole 
amount appropriated is but £100,000; the sum 
voted for the annual support of the navy is about 
£7,000,000. What a comment on civilization! 

The opposition offered to the new scheme by 
the Dissenters generally was formidable. They 
denounced it as an insidions attempt on the part 
of the Government to obtain for the church the 





ference with the British Minister, withdrew their 
opposition ; the inducement being, it is stated, the 
exclusion of Catholics from the benefits of the 
scheme, at the present time! The London Patriot 
denounces them with great severity. 

The House of Commons divided on the 22d 
April, and the Ministry were sustainel—Ayes 
372, noes 67. 

The Whigs are now threatened with a with- 
drawal of the support of the Dissenting Interest. 
The London Patriot, after a review of the con- 
duct of the leading statesmen of both parties, on 
all questions touching religious liberty, comes to 


for all Dissenters to act politically for themselves ;” 
and it adds, “for all the painful inconveniences 
arising from the political separation from the 
Whigs of the far larger number of the Dissenters, 
properly so called, the Whigs, with their obse- 
quious Tory Parliament, will be responsible.” 
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PIETY AND JUSTICE. 


tary, and religious, this is a great country, and that 
Gen. Scott is representing it very appropriately 
in Mexico. After raining down fire upon Vera 
Cruz for four days and nights, burying one theu- 
sand women and children under the ruins of their 
dwellings, blowing up crowded hospitals, dropping 
ninety-pound shells through the roofs of churches. 
and sprinkling altars with the blood of kneeling 


rious General, he is found in a Catholic cathedral, 
which he had just shattered and defaced by his 
horrible projectiles, amidst the friends and rela- 
tives of his slaughtered victims, devoutly, and, as 
the letter-writers who describe the scene tell us, 
“very solemnly holding a long wax candle,” as if 
doing penance for the desecration of the church and 
the massacre of female devotees—making, in short, 
like Louis XV on his deathbed, “the amende hon- 
orable to God!” Verily, if the Catholics of Mex- 
ico, after such asignal manifestation as this of the 
piety of their country’s invaders, harden their 
hearts against them, and refuse to recognise them 
as their friends and benefactors, there is no longer 
any virtue in Paixhan guns and wax candles, 
Bowie knives and Bibles, patent revolvers and 
certificates of life membership in missionary soci- 
eties! 

But, as if to leave these Mexican barbarians 
utterly without excuse for their contumacious 
persistence in opposing the disinterested and 
purely philanthropic designs of our Government, 


that the hero of Vera Cruz is as just as he is 
pious. It seems that a poor scoundrel of a free 
negro, who had wandered out to Vera Cruz as a 
sort of hanger-on upon the army, after witnessing 
the exploits of his betters, in appropriating the 
wives and daughters of the enemy, on the princi- 
ple first laid down, we believe, by the Hon. Secre- 
tary of War and his friends of the Albany Re- 
gency, that “to the victors belong the spoils,” and 
forgetting that white gentlemen may do with im- 
punity, like the privileged saints of Hudibras, 
“ What other folks are damned for doing,” 


The virtuous indignation of our Anglo-Saxon ar- 
my blazed up at once. The arrest of the offender, 
which speedily followed, .was a sort of God-send 
to the General. Here was an opportunity, at 
once, to gratify the natural-born antipathy of his 
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ity and impartial justice of their conquerors. So 
the culprit was tried, sentenced, and hung by the 
neck in the public Plaza. And a very pleasant 
and satisfactory spectacle it must have been to 
that shrewd, hoydenish dame known as American 
Justice, who, we are given to understand, is now 
campaigning in Mexico in the capacity of camp 
follower, with one eye partially clear of her band- 
age, for the laudable purpose of due discrimination 
as to color. Having hung out the “slovenly un- 
handsome corpse” to the sun and wind, we can 
imagine the redoubtable General turning with no 
slight degree of complacency and satisfaction to 
the assembled multitude: “There, you poor, mis- 
erable, misguided Mexicans, saw you ever the like 
of that? There’s law and order for you—there’s 
a sacrifice. There you have the astounding moral 
spectacle of a Llack Yankee hung like a dog for 
insulting Mexican ladies. Now let me hear no 
more of your pitiful complaints of the conduct of 
our chivalrous volunteers at Matamoros, Monte- 
rey, and Saltillo. There’s your negro, gentlemen 
and ladies; you can’t deny the evidence of your 
own eyes; it’sa “fixed fact,” as my friend Colonel 
(I beg his pardon, General) Cushing would say, 
that he hangs there as dead as Julius Cesar, in 
expiation of all offences of the kind you complain 
of, past, present, and to come. If my soldiers had 
not pawned their Bibles for whiskey, I could show 
you, what as Catholics you are doubtless ignorant 
of, that that negro answers precisely the same 
purpose to the American army that the scape-goat 
which Gen. Moses sent into the chapparals did to 
the Jews, when they were engaged like ourselves 
in conquering a peace with the heathen round 
about. Now, aint you ashamed of yourselves for 
your folly in opposing me? Aint you thankful 
that you have fallen into the hands of a chieftain 
who holds a candle to the Virgin, and hangs black 
Yankees to expiate the sins of white ones!” 
Seriously, our readers must pardon us for our 
manner of dealing with this subject. What with 
ringing bells of Protestant meeting-houses, and 
chanting Te Deums in Catholic ones; equipping 
volunteers with Bibles and Bowie knives ; hound- 
ing on the war with the yell of “No Popery” at 
home, and holding candles before the image of the 
Virgin in Mexico; winking at wholesale rape and 
murder perpetrated by whites, and hanging a 
black loafer for following the example; praying 
for peace on earth, and making professional fight- 
ers life members of missionary societies—this 
whole Mexican war matter at times assumes the 
appearance of a hideous joke—a grim farce, the 
plot of which must have been borrowed from be- 
neath. J. G. W. 
ABOLITION IN CEYLON—MOHAMMEDAN AND 
HINDOO SLAVEHOLDERS. 


The perysal of the History of White Slavery 
in the Barbary States, by Charles Sumner, Esq., 
of Boston—a pamphlet, by the way, which we can 
hardly commend in too strong terms to the notice 
of our readers—has called to mind the circum- 
stances attending the abolition of slavery in the 
island of Ceylon, in 1816. The record of that 
transaction forms one of the most cheering pages 
in the history of human progress. 

This beautiful island, the spice garden of the 
Eastern World, around which, in the strong by- 
perbole of the poet, 





“for many a league, 
Cheered with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles,” 


it is well known passed permanently into the pos- 
session of Great Britain by the treaty of Amiens, 
in 1802. At this time, to use the words of a com- 
munication addressed to the Marquis of Welles- 
ley, “the institution of slavery existed, in all its 
aggravated horrors of uncertainty in its applica- 
tion and cruelty in its exercise, in the island,” 
(Parlia. Papers for 1828) The principal class of 
slave-owners were Mohammedans, although large 
numbers of slaves were held by the native Cinga- 
lese, and a few by the white colonists. Sir A. 
Johnstone, on the part of the British Government, 
urged upon these proprietors, in 1806, the expe- 
diency of taking measures for the emancipation 
of their slaves. But the right of slaveholding 
had been guarantied by the terms of capitulation 


control of the religious sentiment of the country. } necessary to inquire further into the mast, 
The Wesleyans at first acted with their dissert- | right to his slave than to ascertain whether {),, 
ing brethren, but subsequently, after private con- 





well at in matters civil, mili- | .). : ; 
No one can doubt that i ’ | cling territory with the monumental marbl 


the conclusion “that the time is now fully come | .,. 
y | this act of self-denial and humanity. So de 


| 


| monument, with the names of those who signed the 





—— 
under which Ceylon was surrendered to the Brit 
ish arms, and the proposition was rejected, "1, 
efforts of the gentleman above named were tn 
tinued from time to time, and a decided Change ” 
opinion and feeling on the subject soon “eng 
manifest. The Mohammedan law officers admit. 
ted that “all men are by nature free,” anq that 
the Koran only allows of slavery as the Punish 
ment of the crime of the infidel who takes up 
against the faith of Islam. The Hindoos. While 


on the contrary, they maintained that it was ee 


The 


arms 


latter was born of a slave mother, were neverth, 
less found to be accessible to arguments against th, 
impolicy of the slave system, and to appeals jy, ly 
half of their slaves. On the 12th of tho ho 
month, 1816, all the slave proprietors of Ceylon 
with the exception of those of the Kandiay pr. | 
inces of the interior, sent to Sir Alexande, Jol ze 
stone a resolution, to which their names wore ... 
pended, declaring free all children hor: Of their lon 

after that date. Thewhole number of slave oy ore 
in the island, exclusive of the Kandy country si 
763. Not aman hesitated to sign the resolutic 
Mohammedans, Hindoos, and the dis; iples 

Buddha, whose colossal foot-marks are still pois ; 


ed out on the rocky top of Hamaleel. united j, 


: : ply 
impressed was Sir Alexander Johnstone Jy eal 


@ signal instance of the voluntary relinquishmen; 
of slavery, that he suggested to the British Go, 
ernment the propriety of erecting at Colombo . 


resolution of emancipation inscribed upon it. |; 
is a matter far less of surprise than of regret, that 
a Government which has dotted its world-oye ) 
es ¢ 
military heroes, wholesale butchers of their kin) 
regarded as “inexpedient aad unnecessary 


| proposition to do equal honor to the benefacto: 


| of humanity. 


| In this connection, we would call attention 


| 


the subjoined Proclamation of the King of Oudo 
one of the richest and most populous dependence. 


‘ | of the British Government in India: 
worshippers, the very next we hear of the victo- | 


* Whereas repeated reports have reached oy, 
most blessed cars that slave-dealers, and. ah, 
their example, sundry persons of other triha 
kidnapping male and female children, sell they, 


| and whereas no practice can be more detestable 


| 


| 








{ 


M to black folks. gna henplenenm | 
1g cans With a due sehse of the rigid moral- 


| than this, for it is nothingshort of the destructio, 
| of human life; and whereas to our Majesty }y 
| longs the preservation of the people of God 
| mitted to our royal care, and we do nol permit j 
| to be done even to an ant, much less can our M 
| see unmoved the destruction of human beings! \t j 
| therefore, our royal wish that this horrible prs 
| tice (of kidnapping) be at once eradicated fro; 
| our royal dominions, and that this vile custom (o 
buying and selling human beings) be entirely and 
| absolutely interdicted. We therefore command 
| that henceforth no one, on any pretence or ple 
| whatever, sell or buy human beings; and that the 
officers, both judicial and ministerial, of the cay; 
tal and throughout our royal dominions, deem j 
| imperative and incumbent on them to be ey 
| watchful that this nefarious practice do not o¢- 
| cur in any place ; and that from those men who) 
| they may suspect of having any connection 
| participation in this horrible practice, they » 
| quire a penalty bond, and even sureties for good 
| behaviour, otherwise to banish them from our roy,| 
| territories. In this we command the officers 


we have recently had the most convincing proof | aforesaid to be unremittingly vigilant ; and if any 


| one, after the issue of this mandate, be foun! 
| guilty of this nefarious practice, he shall be a 
| prehended,and an immediate report made of the cir- 
| cumstances to our exalted presence, that whatever 
| punishment we are pleased to award in his behal! 
| be forthwith carried into effect ; and if there ly 

any difficulty in the apprehension of such delin- 
| quents, that the same be reported to our exalted 
| Majesty without loss of time, in order that the 
| royal mandate may be issued without delay fi 
| their apprehension. Let this proclamation lh 
| promulged in all the alleys and streets, by the 
| beat of drum, and copies of it, in the Persian an 

Hindoo characters, be suspended in all the cutch- 

eries, both civil and military, and in all the pul 


' +4 7 “J > he ve/ I, rs yf 
undertook a little business on his own account. | lit places of the resort of men, that the sellers « 


| human beings hereafter shall be sentenced to imprison- 
| ment for life in chains, and, that the buyers shall liky- 
| wise be most severely punished ; and that if any man 
| clandestinely buy or sell God’s people, the intor- 
| mant of such clandestine dealing shall receive a 
| suitable reward ; but if any one connive at such 
| he shall be punished accordingly. 

, _ Varew 7th Zeeqad, 1348, Hiiree—corrorrent. 
ing With 20th BMewvisy 2000.” 

Those who are curious to note the differenc 
between Pagan and Mohammedan state papers 
and those of a Christian nation, in this nineteenth 
century, would do well to contrast the foregoing 
Proclamation of the Nabob of Oude with the oft- 


cial correspondence of Secretary Webster on the 


Creole case, and of Secretary Calhoun on tl 
blessings of slavery, and the imperative duty o! 
preventing its abolition in any part of the new 
world. 1... W. 


—_————- 


ILLINOIS IN 1843 AND 1=47. 


The Era for the 20th of last month contained 
the call for a Convention at Chicago, Illinois, on 
the 5th of July next, to take into consideratio 
the claims of the West for aid from the Gener! 
Government in the improvement of river and lak 
navigation, and the construction of harbors, t 
facilitate the business operations not only of thi 
Western States, but of all sections of the Union 
There is a manliness and a self-respecting ton 
about this call, which contrasts strongly and {i 
vorably with one issued some few years since, hy 
the Illinois Legislature, for a Convention of the 
people of the Western and Southwestern States 
on the subject of the public lands. 
Mlinois said in 1843: 

“Whereas deep and lasting interests are in 
volved in the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands, calculated to affect the interest of (hi 
West and Southwestern States—sovereign mem 
bers of the Confederacy—and without a specs 
change in the policy adopted by the Government 
the relation of landlord and tenant must lon 
exist between the Western States and their older 
sister States of this nation ; and whereas, for the 


Here is what 


purpose of efficient and successful action, it will 
become necessary to act with union and concession 
and whereas we vieW WITH PEEPEST CONCERN // 
continual increase of DESERTION OF THE SLAVES OF OU! 
BRETHREN OF THE SLAVEHOLDING States, and feel 
ing that to act with effect to check the evil, and reste 
to the owners of the slaves their property, there should 


be harmony and good understanding between the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States in the 
valley of the Mississippi: Therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That we recommend to our breth 
ren of the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Al 
bama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missou"', 
Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan, to meet in gener! 
Convention, at Jonesborough, Illinois, on thi 
fourth day of July next, for the purpose of de 
vising ways and means to effect these desirable 
objects: First, to be admitted into the Union of 
these United States on an equal footing in al! rr 
spects with the older members of this Republic, 
and like them possess the right of eminent do- 
main ; the best means of preventing the slaves of ('" 
slaveholding States from desertion from their masté’’, 
and restoring such as shall desert, at convenent places 
for their masters.” aon 

Here was a free State humbly tendering its ai! 
in running down the poor fugitive from slavery, 
and handing him handcuffed and bound over '° 
the tender mercies of his pursuers and taskma* 
ters; a solemn legislative tender of “ most sweet 
voices,” to howl on the track of human game, in 
concert with Mississippi bloodhounds. The s® 
lection of the “Fourrn or Jury” for the consu!* 
mation of this project gives a sort of moral sublim 
ity to the proposal. The anniversary of the 
Declaration of 1776 fixed upon as the fitting 
to organize the citizens of Illinois, Ohio, Indian, 
and Michigan, as a body guard of despotism, and 
to devise ways and means for refitting and rive" 
ing anew the shackles which overtasked hum” 
nature throws off from its limbs! There is *” 
audacity in such a proposition which really 
awes one. 

No doubt it was confidently expected that this 
grovelling mouth-in-the-dust abasement of @ free 
State at the feet of the Slave Power would insur’ 
its favor and assistance in matters pecuniary #”" 
political. The result, however, has shown that 
the abasement was too abject, the surrender 
entire, to effect the object in view. Where “ 
had been yielded in advance, Slavery had no far- 
ther occasion to lavish its favors. Illinois we ® 
the predicament of the too credulous egal 
black man, who, deceived by fine promises aa 
unwonted condescensions, is decoyed across the 
line which separates Freedom and Slavery. "°° 
fairly over it, he hears the whip crack about ° 
ears, and is given to understand that he ca” . 
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longer put on the airs of a freeman. Beyond the 
reward of a few partisans, no special favor, no 
smile of slaveholding patronage, has followed the 
humiliation of the West. The Oregon compro- 
mise and the veto of the river and harbor bill 
may be regarded as the Slave Power’s return for 
services rendered. As a natural consequence, 
Western men begin to look each other in the face, 
and inquire what has been gained by servility. 
The young giant of the Prairies begins to lift 
himself from the posture of supplication, and 
brush off the dust from his knees, with some faint 
perception of the disgrace and folly of his past 
conduct. At the last two sessions of Congress, 
the Western delegation have manifested strong 
signs of rebellion. In the mean time, the Anti- 
Slavery vote of Illinois has risen from 1,500 to 
5,000 or 6,000. The majority of the members just 
elected to the State Convention for reforming the 
Constitution are believed to be in favor of abol- 
ishing the unjust laws affecting the people of 
color and the return of fugitive slaves. 

Courage! friends of Freedom! Revolutions of 
this kind never go backward. The next four 
years, we may safely predict, will witness still 
greater changes in the right direction. 

J. G. W. 


-- —_ a 


THE GUERILLA. 


The terrible struggle in the beginning of the 
present century, in the peninsula of Spain, devel- 
oped a new system of warfare, known as the 
Guerilla—literally, /itt/e war. Multitudes of peas- 
ants. inflamed with patriotic zea] and religious 
fanaticism, retreating to the mountains, formed 
themselves into small bands, made choice of lead- 
ers. and carried on a fierce partisan warfare against 
the French invaders, without pay, or uniform, or 
responsibility even. These bands, which were 
generally very small, hung on the outskirts of the 
enemy, picked off single soldiers and feeble de- 
tachments, intercepting couriers and cutting off 
the communications of the different divisions of 
the French army. Juan Martin Diaz, surnamed 
El Empecinado, commenced this system of warfare 
in the vicinity of Madrid, in 1808, after the cap- 
ture of Saragossa, and when, by the entire defeat 
of its regular armies, Spain seemed lost beyond 
recovery. Romana, Mina, Porlier, and Marque- 
sito, were distinguished as Guerilla leaders. 
“ Vengeance or death!” was the Guerilla motto. 
During their five years’ contest with the French, 
horrible massacres of prisoners and non-combatant 
officers of the Government of Joseph Bonaparte 
took place; and at Oporto and Coimbra the 
French sick and wounded were murdered in the 
hospitals. Every dilapidated castle and monas- 
tery, mountain defile, dry bed of rivulet, or woody 
sierra, swarmed with the wild and ferocious peas- 
ant soldiers. All over Spain, from Cadiz to 
Pampeluna, from Granada to Salamanca, blood 
was shed daily, and without mercy. Small garri- 
sons left in charge of captured villages were often 
assassinated by the inhabitants among whom they 
were quartered. The fanaticism of revenge seized 
upon all classes; young and beautiful Spanish 
women invited the gay and pleasure-loving French 
officers to their dwellings, and treated them with 
poisoned wines or stabbed them in their cham- 
bers, acting over the terrible scene of Judith in 
the tent of Holofernes. 

Still later, in 1823, in the struggle between the 
French, in alliance with the ultra-royalists and 
monks, and the constitutionalists, a Guerilla war 
was carried on by both parties. The celebrat- 
ed Mina, and the devoted patriot Riego, main- 
tained in this way a long contest with a force over- 
whelmingly superior, in the province of Catalonia. 

We are reminded in this connection of a stir- 
ring American lyric, “'The Guerilla,’ written at 


ergy is like the blight of mildew—that it is a 
moral and social evil—that it does violence to the 
rights of man, as a thinking, reasoning, and re- 
sponsible being—that its existence in this terri- 
tory will shut out free labor, because the freeman 
will not submit himself to the degradation which 
attaches to labor wherever slavery exists. Influ- 
enced by such considerations, the free States will 
oppose the introduction of slavery into the terri- 
tory which may be acquired. 

“ On the other hand, the slave States claim that 
this territory will be acquired, if acquired at all, 
by the blood and treasure of all the States of the 
Union, to become the joint property of all—to 
be held for the benefit of all. And they emphat- 
ically ask, ‘Is it consistent with justice, is it con- 
sistent with equality, that any portion of the part- 
ners, outnumbering another portion, shall oust 
them of this common property of theirs—shall 
pass any laws which shall proscribe the citizens of 
other portions of the Union from emigrating with 
their property to the territories of the United 
States ?? , 

“This, their position, is plausible, but is it 
sound? The Constitution of the United States 
provides that ‘the citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States’? One of the 
most important ‘privileges’ of the citizen of each 
State, is protection in the use and control of his 
property ; and the Constitution guaranties to the 
citizen of every other State a full participation in 
that privilege—thus creating as perfect an equal- 
ity of rights as can possibly grow out of joint 
ownership of territory. The citizen, therefore, 
of a slave State may remove with his slaves intoa 
free State, and there assert a claim, founded upon 
the Constitution, to protection in the use and con- 
trol of his slave property, with as much propriety 
as he can assert the same claim, founded upon 
joint ownership, in territories of the Union. ‘The 
one is as valid as the other. The former has 
never been asserted, and yet. the anticipated de- 
nial of the latter is assumed as sufficient cause for 
the dissolution of the Union. 

« A slaveholder emigrates to this territory with 
his horses, his cattle, and his slaves. When he 
arrives there, he needs no law declaring that 
those horses and cattle are still his property; he 





may want law to protect him in their use and en- 
joyment, but not to perfect his right. His right 
to acquire and possess property is one of the in- 
herent rights of man, independent of laws or 
constitutions. Not so with the right to his slaves; 
that is an unnatural, an artificial, a statute right ; 
and when he voluntarily passes with his slaves toa 
territory where the statute recognising the right 
does not exist, then at once the right ceases to 
exist. The slave becomes a free man, with just 
as much right to claim the master, as the master 
to claim the slave. 

“ Now, the slaveholder asks the Government of 
the Union to interfere, either directly or through 
a Territorial Legislature, and recreate this un- 
natural, this artificial right, restore the relation 
that ceased to exist, of master and slave. If the 
Government refuses to interfere, then slavery 
cannot exist. But is non-interference proscrip- 
tion of the slaveholder and his property? a vio- 
lation of his rights as a joint owner of the terri- 
tory? Surely not! He goes there with the same 
rights as other men, but with a limited and de- 
fective title to his slave, which Government is not 
bound to perfect. The question then resolves in- 
to one of expediency and of humanity. And the 
free States may declare and act upon the declara- 
tion, without violating the rights of any other sec- 
tion, that it is inexpedient and inhuman to create 
slavery where it does not exist. 

“The slave States regard slavery as a political 
institution, absolutely necessary, with them, for 
the preservation of the two races, co-existent as 
they are in nearly equal numbers. This may be 
a perfect defence of slavery under such circum- 
stances ; and still it would fail to afford the slight- 
est justification for the introduction of the two 
races, in like equal numbers, into unoccupied 
territory, thus creating a necessity for the intro- 
duction of like political wstitutions for their pro- 
tection. * * * * * * * 

“ Maine, by the action of her State Govern- 
ment, and by her representation in Congress, 
should abide, honestly and cheerfully, by the let- 
ter and spirit of the concessions of the Constitu- 
tion ; at the same time resisting firmly all demands 
for their enlargement or extension. Her tone 
to the South should be, We know your rights, 
and will sacredly regard them; leaving you to 
the quiet enjoyment of your ‘peculiar institu- 





this period by Brainard. It will bear a republi- 
cation at the present time, when the papers are 
filled with rumors of the general adoption of the 
Guerilla system by the Mexicans: 


Though friends be false and leaders fail, 
And rulers quake with fear; 

Though tamed the shepherd in the vale, 
And slain the mountaineer; 

Though Spanish beauty fill their arms, 
And Spanish gold their purse, 

Sterner than wealth’s or War’s alarms 
is the wild Guerilla’s curse! 


No trumpets range us to the fight ; 
No signal sound of drum 





Tells to the foe, that in their might 
The hostile squadrons come. 

No sunbeam glitters on our spears, 
No warlike tramp of steeds 

Gives warning—for the first that hears 
Shall be the first that bleeds. 


The night-wind calls us from our bed, 
At dew-fall forms our line, 

And darkness gives the signal dread, 
That makes our ranks combine: 

Or should some straggling moonbeam lie 

Un copse or lurking hedge, 

’T would flash but from a Spaniard’s eye, 
Or from a dagger’s edge. 


’ Tis clear in the sweet vale below, 
And misty on the hill; 
The skies shine mildly on the foe, 
But lower upon us still. 
This gathering storm will quickly burst, 
And spread its terrors far; 
And at its front we’ll be the first, 
And with it go to war! 


Guerilla fighting is no new thing to the older 
class of the Mexican rancheros. Many of them 
can tell tales of the old war for Mexican inde- 
pendence, when, under Hidalgo, Morelos, Guer- 
rero, and Victoria, they baffled the trained and 
disciplined hosts of the Viceroy of Spain; and 
unless a merciful Providence interposes to arrest 
the war Weare now waging with a semi-barbarian 
people, the horrible scenes of Asturia and Cata- 
lonia, in the Peninsula war, will unquestionably 
be re-enacted in Mexico. The late cold-blooded 
assassination of twenty-five unarmed and peace- 
able Mexican heads of families, at the hacienda of 
Guadaloupe, has induced the wily and unscrupu- 
lous partisan, Canales, to declare the whole pop- 
ulation of the Rio Grande valley under martial 
law, and to summon all capable of bearing arms 
to strike at once for vengeance. His proclama- 
tion is addressed to men smarting under wrongs, 
outrages, and humiliations, ignorant, half-civiliz- 
ed, and in whose view human life has little sanc- 
tity. Should they obey it, retaliation will of course 
follow ; volunteers from the Mississippi valley and 
‘Texas—men of wild and unsettled lives, familiar 
with brawls and duelsand street fights, restrained 
by no moral or religious considerations—would 
rush into the ghostly butcher-work, opposing 
bowie knives and revolving pistols to the Mexi- 
can lasso and dagger. 

Our only hope is, that ere this extremity is 
reached, our Government may offer such terms of 
peace as a proud and sensitive people like the 
Mexicans can accept, and which will involve on 
their part no loss of self-respect, and no surrender 
of their nationality and independence, so long as 
they choose to maintain them. Were they willing 
to unite their destiny with ours, and blend into 
one the two great republics, and were it certain 
that their territory would remain, as now, unpol- 
luted with the abomination of slavery, we would 
far more readily consent to receive the free States 
of Mexico into this Union than slave States 
formed of American territory. It is not the ex- 
tension of “the area of freedom,” but that of sla- 
very, which we deprecate. J.G. W. 





MAINE—THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


The choice of Governor devolving upon the 
Legislature of this State, the Democratic candi- 
date has been chosen by that body, now in ses- 
sion. Hon. Samuel Fessenden, the Liberty can- 
didate, received nine votes. Governor Dana in 
his inaugural message, undertakes to justify the 
Mexican war; and, “as Mexico is unable to pay 
or secure to us indemnity for the past, and the 
expenses of the war,” he comes to the conclusion. 
that “a cession of a part of her territory to the 
United States is inevitable.” In other Words, it 
is the Anglo-Saxon destiny to “ enter in and pos- 
sess the land.” We are glad to perceive that the 
large Liberty vote of last year has not been with- 
out its effect upon the new Governor. He goes 
for Mexican territory, to make free, not slave 

States of Th i i 
‘ e tone of that portion of his mes- 
“ge which relates to this subject is so remarka- 
le, considering its source, that we are constrain- 
ed to give it at length : 

“The territory which we may acquire as in- 
demity for claims upon Mexico is free; shall it be 
States a. my? ‘The sentiment of the free 
that the ied Sincere, and almost universal, 

uence of slavery upon productive en- 





tion, until reflection, undisturbed by Northern 
threats or aggression, shall lead you, as soon it 


ly safe, and soon afterwards reached this city, 
where he has been detained, although it was his 
expectation that he would have returned the next 
morning. Nothing further was heard from the 
men until Thursday morning, when news reached 
here, informing us that a large party of Mexicans 
had attacked and literally cut them to pieces, in 
a most shocking manner. One of them was kill- 
ed on the spot, and five others were mutilated in 
such a manner as to strike any one with horror at 
the sight. Means of transportation were furnish- 
ed, and the survivors brought to the city as soon 
as possible. One of the number, however, died on 
Thursday night, and two others were reported 
last evening, by the surgeon, as unable to survive 
their wounds during the night. The hand of one 
was cut off above the wrist ; the abdomen of an- 
other was cut in such a manner as to allow his 
bowels to protrude. Another has several sabre 
cuts on his head, penetrating the skull, and the 
arms and bodies of others are hacked and man- 

led so as to render the description almost incred- 
ible. Capt. Walker left this city on Thursday 
morning, accompanied by his mounted riflemen, 
in search of the murderers, and encountered a 
large body of Mexicans, whom he attacked, and 
succeeded in killing four. As yet, we believe there 
has not been anything received of a positive na- 
ture in regard to the number killed. However 
much this kind of warfare is to be deprecated by 
us, we can see no other alternative than to fight 
them in their own way, if they will not fight us 
fairly. We still trust that some measure will he 
discovered by which this cowardly system of butch- 
ery may be obviated, and that when American 
blood must flow, it may be in open and honorable 
combat—the enemy in front instead of sneaking 
behind the back. 


Vera Cruz.—Our city is as dull as can be ima-’ 


gined—we have but little news, and that without 
much interest. We hope something will transpire 
to relieve us from this infernal monotony, for 
there is no bearing it, when combined with heat. 
The thermometer has stood at S9 and 92 for sev- 
eral days past, and it has prospects of going still 
farther up before it lowers its metallic head. 
FROM THE RIO GRANDE. 

By the arrival last night of the steam propeller 
Trumbull we received papers from the extreme 
advance of Gen. Taylor’s position—the Monte- 
rey Pioneer of the 2d, Saltillo Picket Guard of 
the 3d, and the Matamoros Flag of the 15th inst. 
The news from that quarter will be found of in- 
terest to our readers. 

From the Monterey Pioneer of the 2d we quote 
the following : 

“We are grieved to have to report a very pain- 
ful affair to our citizens. Messrs. W. Train and 
Morris were attacked on the road last Wednes- 
day, by five Mexican ruffians. Mr. Morris was 
wounded in the leg so badly that amputation be- 
came necessary. Mr. Train was, we are pleased 
to learn, uninjured. The two succeeded in keep- 
ing the rascals at bay until assistance arrived, 
when the Mexicans fled. 

“Major Chevalie, with part of the Texan Ran- 
gers, is to make Cadareyta his headquarters” 

On the 2d inst., at Monterey, they had heard of 
the particulars of the battle of Cerro Gordo. The 
current report there was, that a sanguinary battle 
had been fought at the National Bridge, in which 
Generals Scott and Santa Anna were killed, and 
that the Mexicans, upon hearing of the fall of 
their leader, abandoned their positions, leaving 
the American forces in possession of the field. 

The 1st Ohio regiment, stationed at Monterey, 
and the 3d Ohioans, stationed at Saltillo, whose 
term of service was about drawing to a close, were 
expected to leave for their homes about the 15th 
instant. 

The weather at Monterey, during the latter 
part of April and the beginning of May, was in- 
tensely hot. Should the heat continue to increase 
for any length of time, in the same proportion 
that it had during the week previous to the 2d 
of May, the editors of the Pioneer predict that 
the place would soon become uninhabitable to the 
North Americans. 

Camp or Instruction, Pato Atto.—By the 
American Flag, Matamoros, of the 15th instant, 
we are informed that Gen. Cadwallader and staff 
are at the Camp of Instruction, Palo Alto, 14 
miles below Matamoros. Also, Col. A. C. Ram- 
sey, Pennsylvania regiment; Lieut. Col. Fay, 
10th regiment; Major Morgan, 11th regiment; 
Major Talbot, 16th regiment; Captains Carr, 
Lyberg, Moore, Irwin, Waddell, Cummings, 11th 
regiment; two companies of dragoons, Captains 
Butler and Merrick; five companies of voltigeurs, 
Captains Bernard, Biddle, Howard, Edwards, 
and Churchill; two companies of the 16th regi- 





must, to the truthful conclusion, that what you 
now consider your ‘ peculiar blessing, is in fact 
your peculiar curse.” 


The provokingly cool manner in which Gov- 
ernor Dana argues will be, to say the least of it, 
quite as offensive to those who have instigated 
this war for the purpose of extending slavery, us 
the fiercest attacks of the Abolitionists themselves. 
Well may the Democratic “rabid propagandists 











of slavery,” as Benton has styled them, retort 
upon the Down East functionary—‘ Call you this 
backing your friends? A plague on such back- 
ing!” To conquer territory for the purpose of 
creating from it new free States, whose annexa- 
tion to the Union is to hem in the slave region 
between the free South and the free North, giv- 
ing the slaves of Louisiana, Texas, Florida, and 
Mississippi, an equal chance with those of Mary- 
land, Kentucky, and Virginia, to “emigrate” to 
free soil, and establishing forever the predomi- 
nance of freedom in the Government of the coun- 
try, would be certainly putting the Mexican war 
to a use never contemplated by its originators. 
We commend the Governor of Maine to the care 
of the editors of the Union and the Richmond 
Enquirer. He evidently will need a good deal 
of drilling before he can be safely relied upon as 
one of “the natural allies” of slaveholders. 
J. G. W. 
xceteenagit te 


THE SLAVE ORATOR. 


The speech of Frederick Douglass, at the An- 
niversary of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
in New York, is justly regarded as a remarkable 
production. Eight years ago its author was a 
toiling slave on a Maryland plantation—the mere 
chattel personal of its owner. Yet, this man’s 
speech, as given in the New York Tribune, by a 
literal and exact reporter, as a mere literary pro- 
duction, Will compare favorably with the best ad- 
dresses of the ablest of the scholars and doctors 
of divinity who took part in the late religious an- 
niversaries. We might take exceptions to one or 
two passages, but, as a whole, it is a noble refuta- 
tion of the charge of natural inferiority urged 
against the colored man. J. G, W. 


From the New Orleans Delta of May 23. 
INTERESTING NEWS FROM MEXICO. 


The schooner Whig, Capt. Rayner, left Vera 
Cruz on the 15th inst, and arrived at this port 
last evening. She reports that the U. S. ship 
Germantown, F. Buchanan, Commander, arrived 
off the Castle on the 13th instant, and sailed 
immediately for Anton Lizardo. At this port the 
Germantown was to have awaited the orders of 
Com. Perry. The U. S. steamer Spitfire was wait- 
ing for despatches from the interior. Lieut. A. 








Brock, with 38 men of company F, Tennessee 
cavalry, came passengers in the Whig. To the 
kindness of one of the passengers on the Whig we 
are indebted for a number of the Vera Cruz Eagle 
of the 15th, from which we gather the following 
interesting items. 

From Perotr.—we saw a letter on Thursday 
from Perote, written by one of the principal offi- 
cers of the army, in which he states that thecom- 
mand would move in a day or two for Puebla, 
where, it is reported, active preparations are mak- 
ing for a proper reception of our troops, and he 
intimates that they will soon move upon the cap- 
ital. Doubts are entertained by many, however 
as to this movement. Our opinion is not founded 
upon the most positive information, but we believe 
that Gen. Scott will remain at Puebla, after his 
arrival there, for a season, at least, and probably 
until the beginning of autumn. In the mean time, 
should no decidedly favorable step not have been 
taken by the Government of this country, the 
most energetic measures will be pursued, with a 
view to end the strife. The United States -pos- 
sesses the most ample means if a course of this 
kind is demanded, but nothing else than the most 
unpardonable provocation will compel us to resort 
to them. Peace has been sued for so often by u 
that it has at length amounted to humiliation, an 
it cannot be expected that much longer procrasti- 
nation can be borne with. “There is a point be- 
yond which forbearance ceases to be a virtue,” 
says the proverb, and we believe that point cannot 
be far distant. When reached, it is probable that 
it will be a dark and dreadful day for the land of 
the Aztecs. 

Mexican Butrcuery.—One of those bloody and 
brutal acts which seem to be characteristic of the 
lower order of the Mexican people was commit- 
phy eat 8 or 9 aa from ‘from ao 

> on night last. It appears that a 
detachment of someay ea8 dimaiote: tehenging to 
days sinee th of Col. Harney, left Xalapa some 
intention oF ts ape of Lieut. Hill, with the 





this city to procure a furth 
~ ly of horses. Onarri ds Gants’ Fo, nine 
oFthe men were left in consequence of ill- 
ness on their part and the e of their horses. 
Lieut. Hill and his nd continued on, feel- 
ing that those who were left behind were perfect- 











ment, Captains Hendricks and Brennan; three 
companies of the 10th, and Capt. Pitman’s com- 
pany of the 9th. These troops will remain at 
Palo Alto, under strict discipline, and from thence, 
it is rumored, be transferred to Vera Cruz. 

Kentucky Cavatry.—Col. Humphrey Mar- 
shall’s regiment of Kentucky cavalry were in Ca- 
marge at-lact accounts, on their They 
will probably reach here in a day or two, and. not 
be disbanded until they arrive at New Orleans. 

Smatt Pox at Sattitto—We were about to 
congratulate our readers on the disappearance of 
this disease from our midst, when the rumor 
spread that four new cases had made their appear- 
ance in a Mexican family in this place. We 
understand, however, this morning, that our sur- 
geons decide the cases to be measles. 

Cox. Donirnan.—Some English gentlemen, who 
arrived yesterday from Durango, report Col. Don- 
iphan to have started from Chihuahua on the ist 
of April, for this part of the country, by way of 
San Josedel Parral. On the route they saw Gen. 
Garcia Conde on his way to Durango, with about 
one hundred and fifty men, having as a prisoner 
Gen. Herredin, who commanded at Sacramentos. 
He is accused of treason, and of being fond of 
American gold. All the rest of the troops had 
dispersed for their homes. Durango was in a 
great state of alarm, dreading the arrival of Gen. 
Wool, which was expected by them daily. Mr. 
James Magoffin was a prisoner, with the city for 
his prison limits, but well treated by the Mexi- 
cans. 

Everything was quiet in California. The whole 
country is in the possession of the Americans, and 
there is a very great influx of families and settlers 
from Oregon. 

Col. Doniphan must be within a very few days’ 
march of Saltillo. This may truly be called the 
marching command. But they have not hurt 
themselves by it, if Mexican stories can be be- 
lieved, according to which they were not very 
scrupulous as to whose mules they took on the 
way ; and infantry as well as cavalry were all 
mounted. They have not received a cent of pay 
since they left home, nor pay from the Govern- 
ment, so that, as far as outward appearances are 
concerned, they must be a shabby looking set. 
It appears they are generally clothedin buckskin. 
— is no doubt, however, they are some ina 
fight. 

San Luis.—It is stated in the Monterey Pion- 
eer, upon the authority of a gentleman from San 
Luis Potosi, that but a few hundred effective 
troops were in that city; and “that the hospitals 
were filled with the sick and wounded, who were 
dying for want of attention. A report reached 
there that Gen. Taylor was within three days’ 
march of the city, which caused hundreds of the 
inhabitants to vamos with their property. 

Rosser Carrurep.—Romano Paz, a notorious 
Mexican robber and murderer, was captured in 
the vicinity of Old Reynosa, by Capt. Reid, of the 
steamboat Corvette, and brought down to this 
city, on Wednesday last, where he is now impris- 
oned. It appears that he holds the rank of cap- 
tain under Canales, and visited the settlements 
near Reynosa for the purpose of inducing or fore- 
ing the rancheros to join his standard. The peo- 
ple were not disposed to join him, and sought an 
opportunity to place him in the hands of the Amer- 
icans. This was effected by informing Capt. Reid 
of his whereabouts and designs, who collected a 
force from the boat, and made him prisoner at a 
rancho where he had been quartered for several 
days. s 

on, Urrea —Gen. Urrea has issued a procla- 
mation to the citizens of Cadareyta, very similar 
in tone to that of Santa Anna. He calls upon the 
town for a contribution towards supporting the 
war ; and also orders under arms all able-bodied 
males between the ages of 16and 45. Immediate- 
ly after having issued this proclamation, he set off 
for the city of Mexico. 

Apvance or Gen. Taytor—The Monterey 
Pioneer thinks that an advance upon San Luis is 
designed by Gen. Taylor, as unusual activity pre- 
vails in all the departments, and four trains, load- 
ed with subsistence stores, have recently arrived 
at that place. 


Sentimentat.—A generous Irish girl in Chica- 
go, named Rosa White, gave her last six dollars to 
the Irish Relief Fund. One of the editors there 
is in raptures, and takes the following flight : 

“That sweet girl deserves to be embalmed in 


the memory of the good, and her sweet name to 
be inscribed on the tablets of all the pure in heart.” 








‘Curiovs.—We can think a billion, or a million 
times a million, but who can count it? Somebody 
has made the calculation, and proved, that to count 
a billion would require 9,512 years, 34 days, 5 
hours and 39 minutes; so that, had Adam begun 
with number one, he could not have finished count- 
ing it by this time. 

Post Orrice Revenve—The returns from 19 
post offices, given in the Union, for the first quar- 
ter of this year, show an increase of 17 per cent. 
over the revenue of the same offices in the corres- 
ponding quarter last year. Just what might have 
been expected. Give us cheap postage and no 
franking. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 
New York, May 31, 1847. 
‘THE RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS OF New york. 

Public attention has recently began to direct 
itself to that very interesting and remarkable de- 
partment of the press which is called the religious 
newspaper press. The “ New York Evangelist,” 
like a strong man awaking from a long night of 
profound repose, has been manifesting symptoms 
of a robust and vigorous nature, and, stretching 
forth its brawny arms, has attracted the notice of 
its secular brethren, who hearken, as if quite as- 
tonished, to the full, hearty voice of one whom all 
had numbered with the dead “ Observers,” and 
“Recorders,” and “Watchmen,” and “Church- 
men,” who see not, neither do they hear, in Nas- 
sau street, and all the region round about that 
Paternoster Row of the great city of New York. 
An article pointedly condemning the churches for 
apathy in the grand work of practical Christiani- 
ty, and indifference to the great reforms of the 
age, which appeared in the “Evangelist” a few 
weeks since, has been going the rounds of the 
daily press, and is producing quite a sensation. 
Other circumstances, to which it is not necessary 
to refer particularly, have also conspired to bring 
the religious newspaper press before the public 
eye; and I am inclined to believe that the result 
Will be profitable. I know that the conductors of 
these newspapers are modest men. They shrink 
from the profane gaze and defiling contact of the 
world. But I must lend my humble aid in bring- 
ing them still more fully before the public. They 
will, I hope, excuse me, if I also, albeit lowliest 
of the Smiths! assist in “ wringing their shy, re- 
tiring virtues out !” : 

“The religious newspaper press!” These be 

potent words. In days when we bore satchel, we 
do remember well with what absorbing interest 
we listened to the cabalistic syllables by which, 
as we were solemnly assured and did most consci- 
entiously believe, we could call spirits from the 
vasty deep. So, when translated in due time to 
the great grammar school of the world, where 
Cant sits as principal and Hypocrisy is the usher, 
we were not greatly surprised to hear of a far 
more imposing and influential species of incanta- 
tion. “The religious newspaper press!” Read 
it backwards or forwards, regard it in what light 
you may, and does it not still look like a powerful 
spell? The old “sator, arepo, tenet, opera, rotas,” 
was nothing to this! “The religious newspaper 
press!” Why, I dare say, some may be terribly 
shocked by my profanity in venturing to take up 
such an awfully sacred affair! Pray hear me be- 
fore you condemn; and be thou not like unto 
Rhadamanthus, who first castigated, and then 
heard what the sufferer had got to say for him- 
self! 
The “Néw York Observer” is a fair specimen 
of its class. I will take it as the model religious 
newspaper. It is most extensively patronized. It 
has, it is said, a circulation of thirty or forty thou- 
sand copies. It isa “paying concern,” in the strict- 
est sense of the term. It is the acknowledged or- 
gan of a great division of the evangelical church 
in the United States. It receives the contribu- 
tions of the ablest divines in the service of Pres- 
bytery. It admonishes us to remember that it is 
especially set for the defence of the Gospel in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation. 

Now, how does this sleepless “ Observer,” this 
evangelical Argus, this well-fed laborer in the 
vineyard, this unwearied messenger of peace on 


earth and good will to men, discharge its solemn 
duty ? 

Here pause, reader, and let us for a moment re- 
flect on the awful responsibility of such a news- 
paper press. I can hardly imagine any greater 
aggregation of responsibility than that which the 
conductors of such a press have voluntarily as- 
sumed. It has the inestimable privilege, week 
after week, of addressing itself to tens of thou- 
sands of our thoughtless race. It speaks ez ca- 
thedra to the church. In the dread name of the 
Gospel of Christ, it speaks to the world. 

Now, take up a file of this newspaper, and what 
meets the eye? Long letters from the continent 
of Europe, filled with railing aecnsations against 
false systems of religion; vainglorious boastings 
of sectarian triumphs; fag-ends of scolding ser- 


mons; daringly profane attempts to interpret the 
vid ernment orth ; 


en’ Vv Wise God ; snarl- 
ing polemical discussions ; and canting Jeremiads 
about the unparalleled wickedness of the age! 

This “New York Observer” is so exceedingly 
conscientious, that it ceases not to declaim against 
what it calls the awfully unprincipled secular 
press, but it has no trumpet-tongued denuncia- 
tion of the accursed war with Mexico! It glares 
with blood-shot eye on the abominations of the 
mass, but winks complacently on the iniquities of 
human bondage. It howls over the progress of 
Jesuitism in the West, but snores over the spread 
of slavery in the South. It thrills with holy hor- 
ror at the sound of cymbals in the dance, but starts 
not at the roar of cannon in the blood-stained 
mountain pass. It leers with but one eye upon 
the naked bosoms of our fashionable dames, but 
is wholly blind to the festering carcasses on the 
fields of slaughter. For the benighted heathen 

“to sacrifice a bullock, 

Or, now and then, a child, to Moloch, 

It counts a vile abomination “‘’ 
but it is only a very little thing for the great 
Christian Republic to dip its hands in a nation’s 
blood! Oh blessed Gospel of the Prince of 
Peace, and yet these men profess to take thy holy 
name in their polluted lips! 

I apply but one test to the character of this 
most religious “Observer.” How does it sympa- 
thize with the great leading idea of this age—the 
importance of man as man? Everywhere you 
see evidence of the firm grasp with which this 
great idea has taken hold of the minds of men. 
Society seems to be awakened, at last, to at least 
a glimmering sense of the excellence of that sub- 
lime precept of the Founder of the Christian 
faith—Love thy brother as thyself! Privilege 
and caste are fast breaking down before the 
march of Christianity. In the words of a great 
man, who, being dead, yet speaketh, “ The privi- 
leged, petted individual is becoming less, and the 
human race are becoming more. The multitude 
is rising from the dust. Once we heard of the 
few, now we hear of the many ; once of the pre- 
rogatives of a part, now of the rights of all. We 
are looking, as never before, through the disguises, 
envelopments of ranks and classes, to the common 
nature which lies before them, and are beginning 
to learn that every being who partakes of it has 
noble powers to cultivate, solemn duties to per- 
form, inalienable rights to assert, a vast destiny 
to accomplish.” Yes. Such isa fair representa- 
tion of the spirit of this age. Look at your edu- 
cational societies, your prison discipline societies, 
your social reform societics of all kinds, and how 
strikingly significant are they all of the increased 
value placed on man! Millions, for whom no 
man cared, now engross the anxious attention of 
all. It is as if a new world of humanity had 
come into being. The ministers of the English 
Queen take counsel together how best to improve 
the dwellings of the poor! That was indeed a 
strangely novel item in a speech from the throne! 
A better schoolmaster thiin the hangman is abroad! 
In the current literatare of the day, in the writ- 
ings of our poets, in the schemes of legislators, in 
the projects of philosophers, in the plans of en- 
lightened philanthropy, everywhere, you behold 
the recognition of the ¢ axiom, that no human 
being shall be allowed to perish but through his 
own fault! 

Now, in all this, how beats the pulse of our 
most religious “Observer?” Blind “ Observer,’ 
it travels from Dan to Beersheba, and exclaims, 
“ All is barren!” Turning up the whites of their 
eyes and the browns of their hands, these saintly 
men shriek out—“ Oh! how wicked is this age! 
Dickens is read, and young people dance every 
night! Seventh-Day Baptists exist in the land, 
and ladies wear dresses cut very lowin the neck!” 

Alas! the large and liberal, the glowing and 
affectionate spirit of Christianity 1s, it would ap- 
pear, a stranger to these men. here are we to 
find in their columns right-hearted appeals in be- 
half of the poor and ignorant of our land? Where 
their exhortations to professing Christians to 
carry the Gospel of charity to the “Five Points” 
and the “Old Brewery,” and the crowded 
wharves? Where is their sympathy with the 
great work of reforming the penal code, and 
making the preyention of crime rather than its 
punishment, the chief aim of legislation? What 
are these men doing to exorcise that foul spirit of 
Judaism which, in the family, in the school, in 
the halls of legislation, in the pulpit, everywhere, 
has been holding up the punishment, and not the 
vice or crime, as the object of man’s fear and 

tred? What are they going ve Bssenia oes - 
rianism, asceticism, bigotry, ™ ness—these 
most potent enemies of the religion of the blessed 
Jesus ? ' ait 

I brand these so called “ By ress agg gl 
with bigotry, illiberality and faiUalessness. in an 
age of remarkable mental activity, when the 
friends of truth and se Se to 
make extraordinary exertio commu- 
nicate to the onward movements of mankind the 
purifying and ening influences of genuine 
Christianity, the conductors of these presses are 




















pandering to old sectarian prejudices, and nourish- 














ing ancient sectarian feuds, which Charity would 
forget if Bigotry would let her! Ata time when 
great social evils should be assailed more vigor- 
ously than ever, these men are dumb as the false 
prophets of Isaiah’s day. They take as their 
motto, “All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to them,” 
and yet close their eyes complacently upon the 
monstrous wrong which deprives millions of their 
“ neighbors” of the rights of men and Christians! 
They are continually whining about the depravity 
of the age, and yet they have poured forth no 
withering rebuke on those who have involved this 
nation in the awful guilt of war—war, which 
converts man into a beast of prey; war, which is 
the concentration of all human crimes! 

I put it home to the heart and conscience of 
every man who reads this letter—Are these so 
called religious newspapers what they affect to be, 
faithful servants of the cross? Do they bear the 
impress of the religion of liberty and love? Or, are 
they the mercenary retailers of a sectarian, morose, 
and spurious Christianity, selling the Master 
whom they pretend to serve, at the rate of from 
five thousand to twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year, according to their circulation ? 

It is full time that respectable hypocrisy were 
unmasked. It is time that cant were driven from 
the household of faith. Let not the reverential 
awe with which we should ever regard the truth, 
and the divinely-appointed means of propagating 
the truih, prevent us from exposing the faithless 
and dissembling, even though they may be found 
on the very steps of the altar itself. Let us hold 
toa strict account all who profess to speak au- 
thoritatively for the Christian faith. Let us, 
above all, see to it that we be not partakers with 
those wicked servants, who, seeking in vain to 
avert their doom by pleading “Lord! Lord! have 
we not prophesied in thy name?” will be cast out 
into outer darkness, where there shall be con- 
tinual weeping and wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth ! 

THE UNITARIAN CHURCH AND SLAVERY. + 

I suppose you have noticed that the American 
Unitarian Association haye given faithful testi- 
mony against slavery. At their recent meeting, 
they adopted the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That we believe slaveholding to be in 
direct opposition to the law and will of God, en- 
tirely incompatible with the precepts and spirit 
of Christianity, and wholly at variance with a 
Christian profession.” 

THE JUDICIAL ELECTION, 

A great deal of difficulty appears to attend the 
experiment of an elective judiciary. Several of 
the best candidates of both parties have peremp- 
torily declined the nomination, and we are oblig- 
ed to go a-begging for judges! I have great fears 
of the result of this experiment. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION, 

The recent Medical Convention at Philadelphia 
recommended an extension of the collegiate cur- 
riculum, and a separation of the licensing from 
the teaching power. Five or six years ago, the 
editor of the “‘ New York Lancet” contended for 
this reform in a series of forcible papers. He was 
well-nigh overwhelmed with contumely for daring 
to insinuate that the present system of medical 
education was defective. He persevered, however, 
and the action of this convention at Philadelphia 
is to be attributed, in a great degree, to his efforts— 
another striking proof of how much may be ac- 
complished by well-directed, earnest, and fearless 
individual labor in a good cause! The best mode 
of raising the standard of medical education would 
be the establishment of competent, independent 
examining and licensing boards, who would sub- 
ject the candidates to a severe ordeal, at the same 
time that the candidates would be left at liberty 
to attain the adequate knowledge of their profes- 
sion wherever they pleased. 

HENRY BIEB. 

Mr. Bibb, the fugitive slave, has been address- 
ing large audiences in Brooklyn and this city, 
during the past week. He is a man of very prom- 
ising talents, and a fluent and agreeable speaker. 
I think he is destined to render important services 
in the great cause of liberty. 


OBITUARY. 

The friends of W. Harned, Esq., the agent of 
our Society here, have been called to sympathize 
with him in the recent death of his eldest son, 
aged sixteen years. Possessed of a mind enlarged 
and vigorous beyond his years, warm and gener- 
ous affections, and a most amiable disposition, 
Rosvert Harnep was esteemed and beloved by all 
who knew him. He bore his long and painful 
illness with the faith and patience of a Christian, 
and died serenely reposing on the love of his 
Redeemer and his God. 

The funeral ceremonies took place on Monday 
afternoon. A few eminently appropriate remarks 
were made by Professor Whipple, and the funeral 
service of the Church of England was read by the 
Rev. Alexander Crummell, pastor of a colored 
Episcopal church in this city. 

GENERAL NEWS. 

The Mirror gives an account of a curious scene 
which took place “above Bleecker,” in the Sixth 
avenue, on Wednesday. A gentleman of wealth 
became enraged with his family at the dinner 
table, and made use of some remarks which im- 
pelled his lady to dash her plate down upon the 
floor. The work of destruction then commenced, 
just as Christopher Strop and Nancy do it in the 
farce. The fun continued until the gentleman 
threw a chair and large looking-glass into the 
street, and followed them out to make a finish of 
them. The policemen requested him to stop, but 
he claimed a right to destroy his own property, 
and ordered them to be off about their business. 
He was finally taken to the station-house. The 
cause of the gentleman’s ill humor was a commer- 
cial disappointment—a loss in stocks. Moral— 
gentlemen who fail in stock traffic should dine in 
a private room at a restaurant. Better meet a hun- 
gry tiger than a worsted stock broker. 

The splendid new steamship the “ Washington” 
sails for Europe to-morrow. She measures 230 
feet on deck; is of 2,000 tons burden; has two 
engines of 72 inches cylinder, 10 feet stroke; 
wheels of 39 feet diameter; boilers 36 feet long 
and 15 feet wide, weighing 86,000 pounds each; 
and, on her trial trip, made 151g miles an hour. 
The fitting up of this magnificent vessel is in the 
highest style of artistical elegance. All the con- 
veniences of a first-rate hotel have heen secured. 

The following agricultural products were re- 
ceived in this city on Saturday, by the North riv- 
er alone: Flour, 22,093 barrels; wheat, 31,654 
bushels ; corn, 18,649 bushels; rye meal, 210 bar- 
rels ; corn meal, 945 barrels ; shorts, 4,800 bushels ; 
potatoes, 1,310 bushels; beef, 74 barrels; pork, 
209 barrels ; butter, 558 firkins, 353 kegs ; cheese, 
407 boxes, 2 casks; lard, 216 barrels, 45 kegs; 
hams and shoulders, 281 barrels, 2 casks, 51 sin- 
gle; fruit, 31 barrels, 1 box; eggs, 184 barrels ; 
calves, 128 ; sheep, 96; hogs, 6. 

The exports from this port, for the week past, 
were $843,802, of which $316,742 was in British 
vessels, The number of arrivals was 142, and 
clearances 63, of which 96 were foreign. Of the 
exports, there were— 

To Great Britain—Corn, 79,512 bushels ; wheat, 
1,669 bushels; flour, 28,878 barrels ; meal, 14,406 
barrels; rye, 740 bushels; beef, 20 barrels and 
110 tierces ; cotton, 344 bales; lard, 317,667 pounds; 
rosin, 3,815 barrels; barley, 15,926 bushels ; peas, 
1,499 bushels; oats, 3,226 bushels; sperm oil, 
21,851 gallons ; pork, 1,010 barrels. 

To France-——F lour, 10,248 barrels. 

The amount of goods imported and entered at 
the custom-house at this port, exclusive of those 
sent to the warehouse, and the amount of duties 
paid during the week ending on the 28th instant, 
compared with the same period last year, were as 
follows: 


1846. 1847. Increase. 
Free - - $122,264 $288,913 $166,649 
Specie and bullion - 171,739 171,739 
Dutiable - - 593,027 1,608,252 1,014,911 
Cash received - 192,341 . 382,367 190,026 
Joun Smitu THE YOUNGER. 
——_—_.__—— 


Boston, May 29, 1847. 

Mr. Eprror: I write you at the close of a 
week of much interest, and just as our streets are 
again becoming passable by the diminution of the 
host of strangers that have crowded them for 
some days past. The anniversaries are just over, 
and it was my intention to have given you re- 
ports of several of the meetings, byt the narrow 
limits of a letter will only allow me to glance at 
two or three of them. 

There was much of interest in the meeting of 
the Bible Society, which held its thirty-eighth 
anniversary on Monday afternoon, in the Win- 
ter street church. The report of the treasurer, 
H. Edwards, Esq., showed the receipts of the past 
year to have amounted to $1,587.75, and there 
had been expended $2,044.04, leaving in the 
treasury a balance of $76.88. 

The President, Rev. Dr. Pierce, of Brookline, 
stated that the success of the Society had been 
beyond their utmost expectations. To show how 
few Bibles there were among the inhabitants at a 
comparatively modern period, he stated the fol- 
lowing facts, viz: that Thomas Blake, f'sq., who 
resided at the north end of Boston, served in 
the army during the whole Revolution. On the 
13th of May, 1777, he joined the New Hamp- 
shire troops, and in 1781 he served under Gen. 
Dearborn. At that time there were many deser- 
tions in the army. To prevent this, he sent for a 
Bible, for the purpose of administering the oath 
upon it. But, after a long search, the only one 
he could find was “this identical Bible”—(hold- 
ing up to the audience an old, time-worn, anti- 
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quated looking book.) After the oaths were ad- 
ministered upon it, only two desertions occurred. 
The doctor concluded his remarks by entreating 
the Society to continue their labors till the whole 
world should be furnished with the word of God, 
and “the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord.” The meeting was subsequently ad- 
dressed by Rev. E. B. Hall, of Providence, Pro- 
fessor Greenleaf, Dr. Carruthers, of Portland, and 
closed by singing “Old Hundred,” with the 
words “k'rom all that dwell,” &c. 

The Liberty breakfast took place on Thursday 
morning, in Faneuil Hall, and was a glorious af- 
fair. The breakfast was prepared in a handsome 
manner, and was partaken of by about 500 people, 
ladies and gentlemen, who assembled at an early 
hour, to interchange kindly feelings, and to enjoy, 
in addition to the repast, the intellectual banquet 
which it was expected would be placed before 
them. Nor were they disappointed ; for several 
addresses were made in the course of the morning, 
any one of which would well repay the audience 
for their attendance. Among the speakers were 
Rev. J. Leavitt, and Lovejoy, and Dr. J. E. Snod- 
grass, of Baltimore. Mr. Lovejoy spoke of the 
sneering remark which was often made, that the 
Liberty party was dead; and said that, for a par- 
cel of ghosts, those before him were remarkably 
voracious. Mr. Leavitt remarked, that the Bos- 
ton Post had made the discovery that Abolition 
was a British institution, and he hoped that it 
would be able to confirm the discovery, by no- 
ticing that Abolition breakfasts had been intro- 
duced from Great Britain. He thought he had 
never seen a better one in that country than the 
one before him. 

Dr. Snodgrass rose, and was greeted with deaf- 
ening applause, which was prolonged for several 
minutes. Of his remarks, which were highly 
eloqint, I can only give you a brief sketch. He 
gave an account of the means by which he, who 
was the son of a Southern slaveholder, and the 
editor of a newspaper at the South, had been 
transformed into a strong, unwavering, uncom- 
promising Abolitionist. ‘This he stated, as an 
encouragement to those who are laboring in the 
cause at the North. The slaveholder feels the 
truth, when it is spoken; and the idea is a mis- 
taken one, that it is lost upon him. Whatever 
they may say, they respect honesty ; and the Doctor 
strongly urged the duty of Northern men going to 
the South, to avow their feelings and sentiments 
boldly and honestly. This thing was not so dan- 
gerous as might be supposed. He had made up 
his mind to speak the whole truth in Maryland, 
come what might. He had done it heretofore. 
and done it safely. He had been threatened, and 
efforts had been made to indict him; but he had 
been sustained when there was not an Abolition- 
ist to stand by him, with the exception of a single 
man, and he had the reputation of being crazy. 

After Dr. Snodgrass closed his remarks, he was 
called on to express his views on the present pros- 
pects of the cause of Anti-Slavery at the South. 
{n speaking of the difliculties which impeded its 
progress, he alluded to the position of the clergy 
in relation to the reform; and said he wished to 
correct a mistake prevalent at the North, viz: 
that slaveholders were obliged to continue their 
relation to the system, because the laws forbid 
the emancipation of the slave. He proceeded to 
show that these laws were a dead letter in Mary- 
land, and that they were often and easily evaded 
in other States; and that the maxim, “where 
there is a will there is a way,” was as applicable 
to this case as to any other. At least, those who 
were disposed could follow the example of a lady 
in Savannah, who regularly gave to her slaves 
their earnings, feeling it to be a grievous thing to 
rob the “laborer of his hire” Above all others, 
it was the duty of professing Christians to cease 
their pitiful excuses, and come out from the ac- 
cursed system. He appealed to his clerical friends 
to take a bold stand in their associations with their 
brethren, and rebuke the false plea to which he 
had alluded. After closing his address, he offered 
the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the plea so often made by cler- 
gymen of the North, in behalf of their slavehold- 
ing brethren of the South, that they are com- 
pelled by law to contiuue their present relations, 
is an utter fallacy, and that it should be so re- 
garded everywhere, by the true friends of truth 
and freedom. 

This resolution was responded to by Rev. Mr. 
Colvin, who pledged himself to do what lay in 
his power to take this plea from among Northern 
clergymen. 

The meeting passed off in a very happy man- 
ner, with speeches, sentiments, &c. The manly 
and noble stand taken by our worthy friend, Dr. 
Snodgrass, cannot fail to secure him the respect 
and friendship of all who love the cause of free- 
dom and humanity. 

The Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the West held its 
annual meeting on Wednesday, in the Tremont 
Temple. The Secretary, Rev. T. Baldwin, gave 
a detalled account of the origin, principles, ob- 
jects, and present position of the Society. He 
stated that a condition of things existed at the 
West, which nothing could meet except an organi- 
zation of this kind, and that it was to meet such 
a want that the Society was formed. 

The Society has now under its superyision five 
colleges and one theological seminary, embracing 
nearly nine hundred young men. During the 
year, $11,000 have been contributed by New Eng- 
land churches, and efforts are making at the West 
to secure permanent endowments for several in- 
stitutions. he 

The meeting was addressed by Rev. Henry W. 
Beecher, of Indiana, Rev. Messrs. Blagden and 
Worcester, and Dr. Baird. G. F. B. 





Boston, May 27, 1847. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

You perceive that I have extended my trip to 
the Athens of America. Boston is giving, this 
week, a second edition of the Anniversaries. As 
ought always to be the case with books, it is an 
improved edition, decidedly so. Whatever the 
occasion may have been to others, I can truly say, 
that it has fully come up to the anticipations ex- 
cited in my mind by the descriptions of such of 
my friends as have enjoyed similar previous oc- 
casions. I observe, too, that there is an increase 
of the numbers as well as of the spirit of these 
anniversaries, as compared with those so recently 
celebrated in New York. This city is greatly 
crowded at present with visiters from the sur- 
rounding thickly-peopled country, and those from 
more distant sections. The effect of this in New 
York would be very different from what it is here. 
You get jostled enough in that selfish city, in or- 
dinary times; in extraordinary times, it becomes 
positively intolerable. Whatever may have been 
the state of your feelings when you started for 
your meeting, it is almost sure to be changed be- 
fore you arrive. Confusion takes the place of 
order, restlessness that of quietude of spirit. Not 
so here. The gait of the people, which is never 
so hurried as that of the Yorkers, is not at all 
accelerated by the influx of strangers. They have 
time to “ stop and think, before they further go ;” 
and hence their attention can be secured to the 
great world-blessing truths of reform, as it never 
can be in the sister city with which I have been 
making these odious comparisons, for there the 
almighty dollar is apparently their “being’s end 
and aim.” 

I proceed to give you a hasty glance of the pro- 
ceedings of such of these anniversaries as I was 
enabled to attend during my necessarily brief stay. 
I began with the meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, which I found assembled in a 
hall of which { had heard much—the Marlboro’ 
Chapel. I expected to enter, not only a large 
room, for such it is, but one admirably arranged ; 
and yet a more comfortless place have I never 
entered. I said to myself, if this be a fair speci- 
men of your far-famed Boston “temples” and 
“halls,” may I be “delivered from them,” in a double 
sense—surely no speaker would ever desire to be 
delivered in them. The attendance was large all 
the while, notwithstanding there were three meet- 
ings a day, the evening sessions being literally 
crammed with audiences, made up from all the 
ranks of society. Nor were the rowdies wanting 
on these occasions. Thearrangement of the room 
is such as to incite to disorder, and screen‘the of- 
fenders from notice, while the very difficulty as 
to hearing the speaking provokes to bad works, 
thus reversing the scriptural injunction. Much 
of the legitimate effect of the meeting was evident- 
ly destroyed by the circumstances. Where there 
is such @ constant reverberation and whirling of 
sounds, it is impossible for the speaker to be ef- 
fective, there being an absence of that sympathy 
between him and his hearers. 1 was surprised to 
find the meetings continued in such a slaughter- 
house for speakers! Thus it may be likened in 
two senses; for, while it is death, almost, to both 
reputation and lungs, the sound appears quite as 
much like the bellowings of dying bullocks as the 
tones of the human voice. If any reader doubts 
this, let him inquire of any one of the other nu- 
merous speakers, who were Garrison, Quincy, 
Phillips, Pillsbury, Hathaway, Buffum,. Foster, 
Grew, May, Remond, Brown, and others, amon 
the males, whose names I cannot now recall, an 
Mary Jones and Lucretia Mott, among the fe- 
males. And here let me say, that the last-named 



































is the widely-known Quakeresg of Philadelphia ; 
a noble-souled woman is she, whom I never think 
of without fervent gratitude, since I owed my first 
convictions of anti-slavery truth, more or less. to 
her faithful testimony, delivered in Baltimore 
several years ago. I was glad to see her at this 
convention, although I doubt not she will be called 
to account for it by the society to which she is 
attached, perhaps to be “disowned” for doing her 
duty, (') in obedience to the “inner light,” as it 
appears to her own soul. 

_, Lhe only assemblage of the Liberty party Abo- 
litionists here was an anti-slavery breakfast, giv- 
en in Faneuil Hall this morning. The occasion 
did not bring out as many guests.as the New York 
breakfast, but was a very pleasant affair. You. 
will find some account of jt in the Chronotype, a 
paper, by the ball ry Seems to me to wear a 

nis: er, seeing that it is a fai 
the times ‘ought 4 be, oftener en prey 


n of what tl 
really are! The speakers at the breakfhat a 
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so far as I can remember their name j 
Leavitt, Colver, Barbour, Grew, Henson 23 
Smith. ' The two last named are fugitive sl;vox. 
a fact which I presume I name with very little 
inconvenicnce to them, since one of them wil! 
probably be back in Canada before this reaches 
you, while the other sports a name which will 
puzzle the most keen-scented and vigilant slave- 
catchers. It will be hard to tell “which of the 
Smiths” he is, I take it! Two other fugitive 
slaves spoke on this occasion. I have forgotten 
their names, perhaps fortunately. One of them 
is the man for whose escape Delia Webster was 
tried, and for a time imprisoned, and Caroline 
Fairbanks now suffers in the penitentiary of Ken- 
tucky. 

There seemed to be intense desire to learn the 
present state of things and the prospect in Mary- 
land. With this view I was called upon, and I 
responded, giving the facts as they have presented 
themselves to my mind. I took occasion to correct 
a lamentable misconception which has gotten pos- 
session of the minds of some of the clergy of the 
North—far worse than a misconception it is— 
which some of our Southern clergymen have ta- 
ken special pains to spread, in order to cover up 
the un-christianity of their course, in attempting 
to serve both God and Mammon at the same tithe. 
[allude to the plea that they are compelled by 
our slave laws to continue in their present false 
relation—a plea the shallowness and sham of 
which should be exposed faithfully ; for, while in 
my own State, and others of the Southern group, 
even the laws requiring the emancipator to give 
security for the good behaviour of his liberated 
slaves is a nullity in its operation, or at most a 
mere form, under the very worst of the black 
laws no man is compelled to use the wages of 
slavery. He can readily wash his own hands, hy 
handing over to his slaves the wages of their hire, 
as does a lady of Savannah, to the putting of the 
clergymen around her to the blush, unless they 
be indeed past blushing! I may seem to be se- 
vere on this point; but I cannot talk otherwise, 
and be true to my convictions of dnty. The 
blessed Jesus, whose ambassadors these chatteled 
clergymen profess to be, had not where to lay his 
head; and yet these servants (seemingly deter- 
mined to be higher than their Lord) must, for- 
sooth, not only have comfortable homes, wherein 
to labor with their own hands, as Paul gloried in 
doing, but plantations and slaves, as though anx- 
ious to be hindered in their legitimate work! Oh! 
when will Christ cease to be put to an open shame 
by these his professed representatives ? 

The other meetings I attended were, that of the 
Prison Discipline Society, a noble institution, 
where I had the pleasure of hearing Charles Sum- 
ner speak, and that of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, with whose members (four hundred in 
number!) I had the pleasure of sitting down to an 
admirably served dinner in Faneuil Hall, on 
which occasion Prof. Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
among the speakers. One fact I cannot help ex- 
ulting over: not one drop of intoxicating liquor 
was to be seen on the table, coffee being used in- 
stead. A glorious indication was that, and an ex- 
ample worthy to be followed es . 

. E.S. 





o> Dr. Wittiam H. Brisbane requests us to state that 
his post office address continues to be Philadelphia, Pa., but 
thatdis residence for the present is three and a half miles 
from the city, in the State of New Jersey. Friends desiring 
to call upon him can take the Medford stage from the Arch 
Street ferry, at half past two o'clock P. M., any day except 
Sunday. 

ee ae 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Those gentlemen, in different parts of the country, who 
gave their subscriptions to Mr. Hobart and Mr. Hudson, and 
who have not remitted the money to the undersigned, are 
earnestly requested to do so without delay, i 2 
> 


LIBERTY MEETINGS. 

i’ There will be a Mass Liberty Convention in Rutland, 
Meigs county, Ohio, (six miles from the Ohio river at Pom- 
roy,) on Thursday and Friday, June 17 and I8—to meet at 10 
A.M. To be addressed by Samvugt Lewis, Epward Smitu, 
and H. L. Preston. 

ics A Liberty Rally, at Senecaville, Guernsey county, 
Ohio, on Wednesday and Thursday, June 23 and 24, will be 
addressed by Samvet Lewis, E. Smiru, M. R. Hut, H.L 
PRESTON, and others. 

o¢= And another Grand Gathering of the People at Repub- 
lic, (Scipio,) Seneca county, Ohio, on Thursday and Friday, 
July 1 and 2, will be addressed by Samvust Lewis, H 
PRESTON, and others. 





MARRIAGE. 

At Plainfield Home, near York Springs, on the evening of 
the 20th ultimo, by Friends’ ceremony, WARNER TOWNSEND 
and RacHet Wriaent, daughter of William Wright, all of 
Adams county, Pennsylvania. 

ae es 
DEATH. 

At Brooklyn, Long Island, New York, on Monday the 24th 
ultimo, RorErRT SHARP, eldest son of William and Mary 
Harned, in the 16th year of his age. 

Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


From the New York correspondent of the Era. 
New York, May 31. 

Flour and meal.—The market was rather weak in the 
morning, with a good demand both for consumption and for 
shipment, there being buyers for export at present rates. 
Some parcels were picked up in the morning at $8, and in 
some cases at $7.94, but the range of the market was $8.06 a 

8.25 for Michigan and Genesee, closing steadily at $8.25 for 

nesee, with buyers at 6d. off that figure. The aggregate 
sales are 8,000 barrels. For future delivery there was a fair 
demand, and the rates were about as before. We note sales 
of 500 barrels by 10th June at $8.25, and 5,000 barrels in all 
June at $8 a $8.12 1-2. Meal has an upward tendency, and 
we note sales of 1,000 to 1,500 barrels, at $5 25 a $5.37 1-2. In 
rye flour, nothing doing. 

Grain.—Wheat is steady, without much offering. A sale of 
4,000 bushels red Obio, via New Orleans, sold for shipment 
at $1.90, and 10,000 bushels Western, delivered in June, on 
private terms. Corn is firm, ani not very abundant. Sales 
of 5,000 bushels mixed, at $1.05 a $1.06, and 30,000 bushels 
yellow at $1.12 a $1.13. A sale of 1,000 bushels white Jersey 
was made at $1.15. To arrive, we heard only of 10,000 bush- 
els for July and August, at 97 cents. Rye is rather firmer, 
and 4,000 or 5,000 bushels sold at $1.20a $1.25. Oats were 
unsettled, and sold from 60 up to 67 cents. At the close, the 
fair quotation was 62 a 63 cents. 

Provisions.—There is still good inquiry for pork, and the 
tendency in prices is upward. Of new prime pork, 800 to 
1,000 barrels suld at $14; and of mess, 200 or 300 barrels, at 
$16.50. A sale of 150 barrels old mess was made at $15.62 1-2, 
which is a farther advance. .Of beef, a few sales were made 
at $9 a $9.50 and $12.50 a $13. The market is very firm. 





PHILADELPHIA, June 1. 
There has been a decline in flour. Sales this morning of 
Western brands at $8.25. More than $8.50, if thst, cannot 
be had for Pennsylyania brands. Small sales of corn meal 


at — 

he grain market less active. Prime red wheat was held 
at $2; no buyers, and holders firm. Nothing doing in corn, 
and $1.10 offered for Pennsylvania yellow. Oats, 60 cents. 
Rye is worth $1.30. 





Bartrmore, June 1. 

Flour.—Sales on Saturday of about 800 barrels Howard 
street flour, at $8.75, and yesterday about 700 barrels more 
at same price. Sale this morning of 500 barrels Suequehan- 
na brands at $8.62 1-2, and 250 at $8.75. City Mills is held 
at $9. Corn meal, $5.25. Rye flour, $6.75. 

‘rain.—Not much wheat in market. Sale of 900 bushels 
Pennsylvania red, not strictly prime, at $1.98. We quote 
at $1.95 to $2.02 for good to prime; white, $2.08 to $2.12 
The market for corn is very dull. We quote white at $1 a 
$1.02 and yellow at $1.05 a $1.06. Oats, 59 a 60 cents. 

Beef Cattle.-—There were offered on Monday 882 head of 
beef cattle, 311 of which were sold at $3 a $4 per 100 pounds 
gross, equal to $6 a $8.75 net, and averaging about $4 per 
100 pounds on the hoof. 

‘og s.—Sales at $6.25 a $6.75, a decline. : 

Provisions.—Mess pork held at $16.50, prime at $14. Sales 
of No. 1 beef at $13, mess at $15, and prime at $10 a $10.50. 
There is a good demand for on. Sales of shoulders at 
7 3-4. 8 cents, sides at 9 3-4 a 10 cents, and of hams at 10 
cents. We quote hams at 7 1-2a 10 1-2 cents. We note a 
sale of 100 kegs lard at 10 cents, and quote barrels at 91-24 
9 3-4 cents. 

y Geer 


GrorceTown, D. C., May 3. 
Wholesale Prices Current for Country Produce. 


aes - $8.75 a 
yoy - . ° * ° - 107 a 110 
Byegeep +, oe hs Oe s a ® 
D8 oe, ee . . 
Corn,white- - ° -* * 102 a 1.05 
Corn, yellow <5 Mt ae 1.05 a 1.06 
Corn, inears, per barrel - - = - 5.12 a 
Oats, struck measure - - . - 60 a 62 
Oats, heaped measure - - . - - 65 a 68 
Bacon, hog round, per 100 pounds’ - - 900 a 9.50 
Bacon,hams  - - .+ = = ++ 1000 a 1060 
Bacon,shoulders- - - - - - 80 a 8850 
Bacon, middlings = - - 90. a 950 
Lard, No. 1, perpound - - 10 a il 
White beans, per bushel - 112 a 1.25 
Black-eyed peas, per bushel - 90 a 1.00 
Wool, washed, per pound - . 5 a 23 
Wool,unwashed- - - - 18 a 23 
Plaster, per ton, retail - - - 275 a 3.00 
Plaster, per ton, wholesale- = - 2.50 a 





HE Propridiot s of the Gay street Chair Ware Rooms 
Hb would inform their friends an ‘the public general — 
they have now on hand a very splendid assortment od beter oo 
and other Chairs, comprising mahogany maple, W ’ 

a variety of imitation wood colors. The irae eauent- 
sons disposed to purchase to give them a call, po = rhe tin 
ment is not 5' ged, if equalled, by any esta! ee that 
the city. They would also inform shipping wi kinda? ale 
they have also on hand Shipp Chairs ch Stuft ro , at 
Bronze, Split Cuhe, Cane Seats, 1 se g hers uit, Xe. 5 4 
nt reo ay dae aa sell on most 73. MATHIOT. 
HIN IN G. SNETHEN, (late Solicitor of the 
we eer Office,) Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Washington, D. C. ices in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in the courts of Maryland, Virginia, aud 
the District of Columbia; and acts as Agent for persons hav- 
ing business with Congress, the War, Freasury; Navy, and 
General Post Office De ts, the General Land Office, 
P Office, Office of Indian Affairs, Patent Office. &c. 
Feb. 11.—4t 
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No. 12—Continued. 
THE POLITICIAN IN PETTICOATS. 


CHAP. IL 

In the times of which I write—and it may be 
so at this very day, for aught I know to the con- 
trary—it was customary for the heads of Depart- 
ments, and certain other high and important offi- 
cials at the seat of the Federal Government, to give 
at least one grand festive entertainment during the 
winter season. I do not now speak of the dinner 
parties to which Congressmen and other influen- 
tial personages are invited. These are frequently 
given, and, indeed, constitute a very important 
part of the grand patriotic machinery which pro- 
duces the sublimely complicated movement of 
Government. It is very well known, that, in all 
civilized countries, the science of cooking has a 
great deal to do with the science of Government. 
In London, in Paris, ay, even in St. Petersburgh 
itself, the Udes and Soyers most undoubtedly 
share with the Peels and Guizots the laurels won 
in the lonely field of politics. A great speech in 
Parliament or Chamber is certainly a great thing. 
But, ah! what is it compared to a great dinner ? 
That is a ‘cold, intellectual affair, at least only 
aims at overcoming your reason, and, ten to one, 
excites merely envy or prejudice; but this is a 
profoundly subtle, all-subduing agency, which, 
softly assailing man’s whole sentient nature, at 
once tickles your palate and your fancy, kindles 
your imagination, captivates your reason, quick- 
ens every pulse, inflames the soul with the most 
gemerous emotion, and delivers you up, bound 
hand and foot, ready to do your master’s bidding! 

‘Innocent reader, happily unversed in the ways 
by which the great patriots and philanthropists of 
earth direct the operations of the great machine of 
Government, and make mankind happy, perhaps 
you may think that I exaggerate the power of po- 
litical cookery? Alas! I must confess my inabili- 
ty to do full justice to the claims and majesty of 
this mysterious science. One instance of its 
might, however, let me relate: Some years ago, 
the whole British kingdom rang with the praises 
of the then Irish Viceroy, the Karl of Mulgrave. 
He had taken the whole rebellious island by 
storm, and that portion of the Episcopalian do- 
minion, all at once, became as peaceful as the di- 
ocese of Sodor and Man. Dragoon officers, no 
longer hunting the wicked Christians who refused 
to pay tithe to the successors of Paul, once more 
flirted with the Misses O’Shaughnessy, and 
Scotch stewards walked abroad without blunder- 
busses in fair Tipperary. Every tongue was elo- 
quent with the liberality, forbearance, and wis- 
dom of his Excellency. At length, a change of 
ministry took place, and his Lordship was recalled 
from the Irish Elysium. And now the murder 
Was out, in every sense of the saying, for the loss 
of life immediately rose to the usual per centage 
in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, whilst the 
famous discovery was made, that his Lordship’s 
French cook was the potent magician who had 
melted the obdurate hearts of the Dubliners, and 
— them had mesmerized the whole king- 

om! 

It is not to be supposed that the wise in this 
generation, who spend themselves in the cause of 
the people at Washington, neglect to use that nec- 
romancy which, as we have just seen, wrought 
such wonders on the intractable sons of St. Pat- 
rick. How often have I seen the stern and incor- 
ruptible patriot, who, after the adjournment of 
the House or the Senate, had gone to dine at the 
“West End,’ with corrugated brow and awful 
fzown of unspeakable integrity, return towards 
midnight to his lodgings, in company with his fel- 
low-guests, his radiant face all smiles—his bosom, 
before as obdurate as the hardest-hearted sort of 
a cabbage, now soft and glowing as a blushing 
maiden—his eye, lately so cold and unrelenting, 
now “in a fine frenzy rolling”—his voice, which 
a few hours before had startled the-Capitol with 
the dreadful tones of Congressional patriotism, 
now awakening the slumbering echoes—that’s the 
phrase!—in Pennsylvania avenue, with the full, 
rich, swelling chorus of 

“Dandy Jim of the Caroline!” 

Why, on such a scene the hoary solitaire him- 
self, whom mortals call the “man i’ the moon,” has 
often seemed to wink complacently, whilst the lit- 
tle stars have danced and twinkled merrily, as if 
in rivalry of the splendid astronomical systems to 
which Heidsick or Cliquot introduces the sufti- 
ciently adventurous student! 

Ah! Smack! Let me tell you, a dinner got up 
in the right way, given in the right style, and 
brought to bear on the object at the precise nick 
of time, for 

How many things by season season’d are 
To their right praise, and true perfection! 
is, indeed, a master-stroke of policy ! 

But I said that in the times of which I write, it 
was customary for the higher class of patriots at 
Washington to give, at least once during the sea- 
son, a grand entertainment; and it was to one of 
these elegant festivities to which Mrs. Dangerfield 
alluded, when she remarked to her husband that 
they were all busy arranging for the ball to be 
given by the Secretary. Now, these balls, or 
“blow-outs,” as they are generally called by the 
elite of Washington, are given of course at the 
residences of the parties by whom the invitations 
are issued, and, in spite of all the precautionary 
measures which female sagacity can devise, the 
wear and tear of furniture is positively appalling. 
Tobacco juice bids defiance to soap, and what spe- 
cies of stairs-carpeting can resist the friction of 
hob-nails ? j 

Now, Mr. Softsawder, the Secretary, had one of 
the most splendidly furnished houses in Wash- 
ington. He prided himself on its irreproachable 
elegance. Nor was it a vulgar love of show which 
had actuated Mr. Softsawder in the fitting up of 
his residence. No. He had studied the whole 
thing as a science. He actually swayed the pas- 
sions and governed the minds of his fellow-men by 
means of upholstery! Such is the magic power 
of genius! It ennobles the mean—it elevates the 
low—it consecrates the vulgar! Who would sup- 
pose that lifeless mahogany could be made a po- 
tent instrument of mind—that window curtains 
could be made to address the heart—that the mere 
bijouterieé on a mantelpiece could be made the 
preachers of a solemn morality? And yet Mr. 
Softsawder had done all this!’ He had made tie 
discovery, that, in a civilized state of society, the 
human mind is profoundly affected by furniture! 

He had become convinced that of this impressi- 
bility the American human mind was peculiarly 
susceptible. Mr. Softsawder was a philosopher. 

Reader, was not Mr. Softsawder right? Have 
you never, as you have been ushered into a mag- 
nificent parlor or drawing-room, filled with mas- 
sive and costly furniture, and with the windows 
darkened by damask curtains heavy with embroid- 
ery and tassels, felt a strange, mysterious awe 
steal over your soul and senses? Has not the 
dim, religious light, and the hushed silence of that 
sanctuary of Mammon, well-nigh overwhelmed 
you? Has not the fearful polish of that mahog- 

any, and the terrible coldness of those marble 
slabs, sent a chill to your very heart? Have you 
not felt almost like a guilty one, as you have tim- 
idly trod the Wilton carpet, softly yielding, like 
some treacherous quicksand, beneath your feet? 
Have not the stately and solemn candelabra, and 
the imposing vases, and the majestic gilded mir- 
rors, and the awful mugs of the founders of “the 
family,” which stare upon you from their massive 
frames, as if you were some impertinent intruder, 
all united in admonishing you that you are in the 
very presence of all-conquering, irresistible Gold! 

Now, it was with a full appreciation of all this 
philosophy of furniture, that Mr. Softsawder had 
set his house in order; and hardly a day passed 
in which the excellent Secretary did not laugh in 

his sleeve at the success of the system. Wrathful 
Congressmen, who went to revile, were forced to 
revere him. Patriots, disappointed in the search 
after office, found all their courage evaporate, and 
instead of indignation offered only the incense of 
gratitude. Supplicants, determined to receive no 
refusal, abashed at their own monstrous impa- 


tience, forgot what they wanted, and insisted that 
Mr. Softsawder should command them to any ex- 


tent short of false swearing or manslaughter. In 
fact, there was no end to the magic of wder’s 
upholstery. ; 

But the ladies, I know, will never forgive ‘me, 


if Ido not describe Mr. Softsawder’s parlors at 
least. Feminine curiosity should always be 

ified. Never shall it be said that John Smith ever 
refused the dear creatures anything! Besides, it 
is a very agreeable duty to show, that, in spite of 
their ridiculously low salaries, there are some 
officeholders in Washington who do contrive to 
live decently, and give to poor patriotism a respect- 
able shelter. 

Mr. Softsawder’s parlors were ed with 
the richest Wilton, which had | ly cost six 
dollars a yard. The. window curtains were of 
crimson damask and muslin, arranged in the most 

artistic Sagi ot eae eee 5 of 

‘exact copies of some of those to 
seen at the ‘Tuileries, were suspended from the 
ceiling. ‘The couches, sofas, and divans, in the 
pe whe a Were of the time of Louis, whilst the 
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marble basin, cut out of a block of marble from 
the bed of the Nile, filled with gold fish, and into 
which, by some ingenious contrivance, 2 minia- 
ture fountain continually played. The windows 
of the back parlor opened into a conservatory of 
the rarest and choicest plants and flowers, which 
filled the rooms with their fragrance. A very fine 
copy of the Venus of Titian, and several daubs, 
which Softsawder devoutly believed to be genuine 
works of the “old masters,” were hung on the 
walls, Everything was in such exquisite keeping ; 
there was such a princely magnificence, without 
any admixture of ostentatious trumpery; the 
couches, covered with crimson and pink velvet, 
were so luxurious; the very air was so fragrant ; 
the silence, broken only by the gentle music of 
the fountain, was so wooing—that none but the 
veriest Goth could resist the enchantment. 

The idea, then, of throwing open such an ele- 
gant sanctuary to the aka vulgus, the mis- 
cellaneous ingress of a Washington mob, was pre- 
posterous. Yet Mr. Softsawder must give a ball 
and supper. Official dignity, a regard for the 
people, the only legitimate source of political 
power, every consideration of prudence and pa- 
triotism, demanded that Mr. Softsawder should 
give a ball. Besides, as we should have mention- 
ed before, Mr. Softsawder was a bachelor! Yes 
he was. His country was his first, his last, and 
his only love. In vain had the beauty of the fa- 
mous metropolis, in vain had the fairest of Ameri- 
ca’s daughters, assailed the heart of Softsawder. 
Year after year he had returned unscathed from 
the dreadful field of Saratoga, and more than 
once safely tempted fate in the fierce tourneys of 
the Fauquier Springs. With equal impunity had 
he now braved the masked batteries of the Wash- 
ington “saloons,” where frail mamas and despe- 
rate daughters contend together for the sons of 
men; and 

“ Wage dire combats with th’ Adamite race !”’ 

What was to be done? Mr. Softsawder was in a 
quandary. He sighed, and smoked, and sipped his 
port, and sighed again, and still no voice of inspira- 
tion whispered in his ear. At last he thought of 
Mrs. Dangerfield! Happiest of thoughts! She 
was just the fit counsellor insuch an emergency. 
Mrs. Dangerfield was therefore at once sum- 
moned to the aid of Mr. Softsawder. But the re- 
sult of their deliberatious could never be given at 
the end of a chapter; and, therefore, dear reader, 
please let me again write— 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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NOT ON THE BATTLE FIELD. 


BY JOHN VIERPONT., 


“To fall on the battle field, fighting for my dear country— 
that would not be hard..—Tigz Neienrors. 
O no, no—let me lie 
Not on a field of battle, when | die! 
Let not the iron tread 
Of the mad war horse crush my helmed head ; 
Nor let the reeking knife, 
That I have drawn against a brother’s life, 
Be in my hand when Death 
Thunders along, and tramples me beneath 
His heavy squadron’s heels, 
Or gory felloes of his cannon’s wheels. 
From such a dying bed, 
Though o’er it float the stripes of white and red, 
And the bald Eagle brings 
The clustered stars upon his wide-spread wings, 
To sparkle in my sight, 
O, never let my spirit take her flight! 
I know that beauty’s eye 
Is all the brighter where gay pennants fly, 
And brazen helmets dance, 
And sunshine flashes on the lifted lance ; 
I know that bards have sung, 
And —_ shouted till the welkin rung, 
n honor of the brave 
Who on the battle field have found a grave ; 
I know that o’er their bones 
Have grateful hands piled monumental stones. 
Some of these piles I’ve seen: 
The one at Lexington, upon the green 
Where the first blood was shed 
That to my country’s independence led ; 
And others, on our shore, 
The “ Battle Monnment”’ at Baltimore, 
And that on Bunker’s Hill. ¥ 
Ay, and abroad, a few more famous still : 
Thy “ Tomb,’’ Themistocles, 
That looks out yet upon the Grecian seas, 
And which the waters kiss 4 
That issue from the gulf of Salamis. 
And thine, too, have I seen, 
Thy mound of earth, Patroclus, robed in green, 
That, like a natural knoll, 
Sheep climb and nibble over, as they stroll, 
Watched by some turban’d bey, 
Upon the margin of the plain of Troy. 
Such honors grace the bed, 
I know, whereon the warrior lays his head, 
And hears, as life ebbs out, 
The conquered flying, and the conqueror's shout 
But, as his eyes grow dim, 
What is a column or a mound to him? 
What, to the parting soul, 
The mellow note of bugles? What the roll 
Of drums? No; let me die 
Where the blue heaven bends o’er me lovingly, 
And the soft summer air, 
As it goes by me, stirs my thin white hair, 
And from my forehead dries 
The death-damp as it gathers, and the skies 
Seem waiting to receive 
My soul to their clear depth! Or let me leave 
The world, when round my bed, 
Wife, children, weeping friends, are gathered, 
And the calm voice of prayer 
And holy hymning shall my soul prepare 
To go and be at rest 
With kindred spirits—spirits who have blessed 
The human brotherhood, 
By labors, cares, and counsels for their good. 
And in my dying hour, 
When, riches, fame, and honor, have no power 
To bear the spirit up, 
Or from my lips to turn aside the cup 
That all must drink at last, 
O, let me draw refreshment from the past! 
Then let my soul run back, 
* With peace and joy, along my earthly track, 
And see that all the seeds 
That I have scattered there, in virtnous deeds, 
Have sprung up, and have given, 
Already, fruits of which to taste is heaven! 
sa 


For the National Era. 
ORIGIN AND CAUSE OF SLAVERY. 


Norriverwock, March 27, 1847. 

Mr. Eprror: Pascal, the mathematical genius, 
observes, that when society moves equally, noth- 
ing seems to move, as in a vessel under sail; and 
when all run, by common consent, into any vice, 
none appear to do so. When we compare our- 
selves with those around us, equally guilty as 
ourselves, we cannot perceive how tar we have 
advanced in our guilt. From this truism we de- 
duce the legitimate corollary, that all reform may 
begin, with propriety, without the precincts of 
those who are tobe reformed. Or, in other words, 
the spirit of anti-slavery must naturally begin in 
afree State It has begun in the free States, and 
we pray it may continue, till the citizens of the 
slave States shall be willing to make the slaves as 
free as themselves. I am an Abolitionist, and 
wish to talk to.the citizens south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line about slavery. I wish to do it in os 
kind and friendly a manner that they cannot take 
it in ill-will. I have endeavored to purify myself 
from all sectional feelings and unworthy motives 
{ wish to express disinterested sentiments and 
unaffected good will to them, in a low and humble 
voice. Let my pen be ever so weak and erring, 
my heart will be more than eloquent with joy and 
patriotism, so that they will lend a listening ear. 
I propose to send you several communications on 
the subject of American slavery, and shall begin 
at the origin of the traffic, and be as concise as 
possible. 

It will be conceded that the negro race appears 
to have been subjected to the tribute of furnish- 
ing slaves to its more powerful and intelligent 
neighbors from a very remote period of antiquity. 
Many ages before the first European slave ship 
had visited the coasts of Africa, the Arabs bore 
off slaves in their caravans, across the great des- 
ert of Sahara, to the northern coasts of the conti- 
nent; and even as far back as two thousand years 
ago, we find mention made of black or Ethiopian 
slaves. Thus it will be granted that slavery ex- 
isted, in some form or other, from the remotest 
periods; but its origin has generally been ascrib- 
ed to a state of war. In the rudést ages of society, 
the difficulty of subsistence was so great that the 
lives of captives were seldom spared; but as go- 
ciety advanced, and luxuries began to be intro- 
duced, the aid of laborers became requisite, and it 
was fonnd more profitable to employ than to slay a 
captive. Thus the Latin word servus, a slave, ap- 
pears to have been derived from servo, I preserve, 
and to have meant a person who stipulated to give 
his labor in exchange for his life; so that the an- 
cient state of slavery probably formed at one time 
an important mitigation of the horrors of barba- 
rism. But the origin of American slavery has no 
parallel in the annals of the world ; and the ques- 
tion arises, What gave birth toit? It could have 
been nothing but a thirst for gain ; for, in 1508, 
the Spaniards began to import negroes into Amer- 
ica to supply the place of the Indians, whose num- 
bers were rapidly diminishing under the severity 
of the toil to which they were exposed by their 
conquerors. America has, therefore, in time of 
peace, under the banner of piracy, stolen and en- 
slaved the red man as well asthe black. In a 
remote period, before the doctrines of Christiani- 
ty were promulgated, when fought Hannibal, 
Scipio, Marcellus, and Gracchus, who rolled the 
nations of the earth in blood, it is not much won- 
der that slavery could have been toleratéd in some 
form or other ; but after society had risen in the 
scale of civilization, and the light of the Reforma- 
tion had dawned upon the world, how it could have 
been laid down as a fundamental regulation, that 
slaves covld only beget slaves, and thus the prin- 
ciple of hereditary bondage, be established is a 
—— in the hi of man! ‘The on in 

ves seems to have first risen in t populari- 
ty in the glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth, Al- 
though the Reformatio by Henry VIII, 
and attempted to be destroyed by Mary, was ren- 
dered permanent under the reign of that illus- 
trious Queen- the Protestant cause in 


Europe received coun: d 
from her Majesty, pe oe Enehted 


Sir John Hawkins, and made him the first man of 
note who enibarked in the slave trade. This hero 
of the Spanish armada bears on his character the 











foul stain of having been the person with whom 
originated this cruel and unjyst traffic. He made 
three expeditions to the coasts of Africa for the 
purpose of stealing negroes. The first was made 
in 1562; and so perverted was the moral feeling of 
that period, that a crest, consisting of a negro 
bound with a cord, was granted to him, to com- 
memorate an action which ought to have been ex- 
piated on the scaffold. ; 

The English heraldic crest is, in modern bla- 
zonry, a figure placed upon a wreath, coronet, * 
cap of maintenance, which surmounts the coat . 
arms, Thus, under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
an African company was first chartered for the 
purpose of stealing slaves from Guinea. ao 
company carried on a trade in negroes wit e 
English settlement in America for half a century, 
when the company broke up, and the traffic — 
afterwards chiefly carried on by private tra re 
down to 1808, It is, therefore, evident that the 
ancestors of the slave population of this country 
were stolen from their own native homes. But 
had we any more right to enslave the negro than 
he had to enslave us? We had not; and why 
was it done? Because it has long been a favorite 
theory of many philosophers, that the negro races 
are naturally inferior in point of intellect, and do 
not possess the same capacity for improvement as 
the Europeans, or people of the ‘Caucasian varic- 
ty. But suppose they are inferior, will it justify 
an infamous traffic and a cruel tyranny? Not at 
all. What does Christianity teach us in refer- 
encetoman? ‘That we all sprang from one com- 
mon stock; must worship one God, and meet in 
one common heaven; that whether the hair be 
woolly or lank ; the skin be black, or red, or white ; 
whatever be the protuberance of the skull, the 
shape of the nose, or the position of the check 
bones, “God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men.” By the most illustrious physiologists 
and most able anatomists, this truth is now re- 
garded as being fully established. The negro 
races, therefore, now so debased, both in moral 
and physical qualities, will become, by improve- 
ment, the most manifest proof of the unity of the 
human, species, as proclaimed by the first and most 
ancient historian. I know of several negroes that 
sprung, not over four generations ago, from the 
rude hordes on the coasts of Western Guinea, 
who can demonstrate any proposition in Euclid, 
and find the ratios of variable magnitudes by the 
differential calculus. I knew a black man, who 
descended from the Bulloms, an adept in conic 
sections. 

It is but just here to observe, that Egypt was, 
at a very remote period, the principal seat of 
science and of art ; and various nations of Africa 
were in contact and had a very extensive inter- 
course with the Egyptians, and also with the 
Pheenicians, and afterwards the Romans. But 
they seem to have profited little or nothing by 
this association. And while the people of Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Magna Grecia, raised them- 
selves, in a comparatively brief period, to the 
highest pitch of civilization and refinement, the 
nations of Africa continue, without a solitary ex- 
ception, down even to the present day, immersed 
in the grossest barbarism. During the space of 
3,000 or 4,000 years, opportanitics must have been 
afforded to some of them to make advances, but 
not one of them has had sagacity to profit by them ; 
therefore, one of two things may be inferred— 
that the negroes have never risen in civilization, 
or, if they ever had, they have strayed from its 
path. Africa, in fact, does not seem to have pro- 
duced a single great man. She has had no Her- 
cules, no Minos, no Theseus, no Confucius, no 
Manco Capac. The tribes of Africa, in whose 
prevalent conformation the negro type is discern- 
ible in an exaggerated degree, are uniformly in 
the lowest state of human society. Such are the 
Papals, Bulloms, and other rude hordes on the 
coast of Western Guinea, and many tribes near 
the Slave Coast and in the Bight of Benin—coun- 
tries where the slave trade has been carried on 
to the greatest extent, and has exercised its usu- 
ally baleful influence. The Ashantee, the Sule- 
ma, and the Dahomans, have attained to a consid- 
erable degree of improvement, comparatively 
speaking ; and so also have the Jolofs, and the ne- 
groes of Guber and Hausa. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact, that. while 
numberless European and Asiatic nations have 
attained to a high state of civilization, those ne- 
groes continue, with few exceptions, in nearly 
primeval barbarism. And why is it that the ne- 
groes have never discovered any considerable de- 
greo of enterprise or invention, or any wish to dis- 
tinguish themselves, either in arts or arms? Why 
is it that they have, from the remotest antiquity 
down to the present day, been hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for others, and have made little 
or no progress? The solution of these questions 
seems to be this: Civilization will not spring up 
spontaneously among them, and must therefore be 
introduced from abroad, and be fostered and ma- 
tured under foreign auspices. It has been ob- 
served, Ww one of the first mental philosophers of 
the age, that the American savages, New Holland- 
ers, and Caribs, cannot, with their present brains, 
adopt Christianity or civilization. They can never 
rise in civilization with their own efforts. They 
must be elevated, if at all, by the missionary spirit. 
The three millions of black population in this 
country are in the same condition, or rather in a 
state of heathen darkness. There is nothing that 
calls upon our benevolence with so much justice, 
with so much earnestness, and with so much heay- 
enly claim, as the sighs of the down-trodden slave 
He is trodden down, and cries to be raised up; 
he is in sorrow, and asks for help; he is hungry 
and naked, and begs for food and clothing! What 
a field of right exercise does abolition present to 
the view! To raise the sons of Africa from de- 
graded slavery to the sublime contemplation of 
God and immortality, is a great and noble work. 
It is a work fit for the warm-hearted inhabitants 
of the South. They should make the day of abo- 
lition their pole-star. It will be an event sublime 
in its nature, precious beyond expression to the 
cause of Freedom. It would form the keystone 
of a triumphal arch, such as earth-born ambition 
never before conceived. There is, indeed, a gran- 
deur in the idea of raising three millions of hu- 
man beings to the enjoyment of human rights, to 
the blessings of Christian civilization, to the means 
of indefinite improvement. The slaveholding 
States are called to a nobler work of benevolence 
than is committed to any other portion of the hu- 
man race. They must and will comprehend its 
dignity and importance. Fellow-citizens of the 
South, do you wish to be reduced to the same 
level with your slaves, and be mingled with them 
in one common mass? If you do not, emancipate 
them. That the enslaved have ever overwhelmed 
and extirpated the enslavers is, both by ancient 
and modern events, demonstrated to be the natu- 
ral and necessary course of human affairs. The 
hewers of wood and drawers of water among the 
Israelites, the Helots among the Lacedemonians, 
the slaves among the Romans, the vassals in most 
of the kingdoms of Europe under the feudal sys- 
tem, have long since mixed with the common mass 
of the people! All the kingdoms of the world 
have changed, and the very names of the people 
have changed with them. . The Assyrians were 
lost in the Chaldeans and Babylonians ; the Baby- 
lonians were lost in the Medes ; the Medes in the 
Persians; the Persians in the Greeks ; the Greeks 
in the Syrians and Egyptians; these in the Ro- 
mans; and the Romans in the Goths, and a vari- 
ety of other nations. And, alas! shall it ever be 
said that the Anglo-Saxons of America were swal- 
lowed up in the Africans! 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
Joun S. Lynne. 
kaneis 
For the National Era. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Mr. Eprvor: I see in your No. 17 the proceed- 
ings of the people of the Methodist Episcopal 
church South, in Accomac county, Virginia, de- 
nouncing the Methodist Episcopal church as Ab- 
olition. That document is worth preserving, for, 
fifty years hence, it will require the strongest 
proof to make our successors credit its authenti- 
city. 

But there is another document that should be 
placed by its side, that will some day cover its 
authors with shame. I allude to the address of 
the Philadelphia Conference “to the societies under 
its care in the bounds of the Northampton and Acco- 
mac districts.” ‘The address is evidently prepared 
by my old friend, Doctor Durbin, chairman of a 
committee to prepare a pastoral address on the 
subject of these mobocratic proceedings. 

It begins with noticing the spread of religion, in 
other days, under Methodist influence, in the 
troubled districts, and goes on to say—“ We feel 
persuaded that the unhappy excitement, and its 
disastrous consequences, which have been mani- 
fested within your bounds, are owing to a misap- 
prehension of the views and feelings of this Confer- 
ence.” Nowhere in the address is it intimated 
that Lynching and mobbing would be wrong, if 
the party suffering was in fact tainted with Abo- 
lition, in principle or practice. The chief point 
aimed at is, to prove that the. Methodist Episco- 
pal church is not Abolition, and therefore ought 
not to be mobbed ; and to sustain this point clearly, 
the following proof and argument is presented as 
part of the address : 

“We are not advised that, even in. the great 
excitement which has distressed you for some 
months past, any one has impeached our moral 
conduct, or charged us with unsoundness in doc- 
trine, or corruption, or tyranny in the adminis- 
tration of discipline. But we learn that the sim- 
ple cause of the unhappy excitement among you 
is, that some suspect us, or affect to suspect us, of 
being Abolitionists. Yet no particular act of the 
Conference, or any particular member thereof. is 
adduced as the ground of the erroneous and inju- 
rious suspicion. We would ask you, brethren 
whether the conduct of our ministry among you 
for sixty years past ought not to be sufficient to 
protect us from this 2 Whether the question 








we have been accustomed, for a few years past, to yut 
to candidates for admission among us, namely: Are 
you an Abolitionist ? (and without each one answered 
“in the negative he was not received,) ought not to pro- 


the last Conference on this particular matter 

ought not to satisfy any fair and candid mind 

that we are not, and do not desire to be, Abolitionists 2” 
* » * * * * * 

“ Upon presenting this paper to you, in which we 
say, We stand in relation to slavery and aboli- 
tion where we have always stood, it is proper 
that we should remind you of the fact, that the 
provisions in the Discipline of the Methodist 
Episcopal church and of the Methodist Episcopal 
church South, with respect to slavery, are pre- 
cisely the same, even to the very words. We can- 
not, therefore, see how we can be regarded as Abo- 
litionists, without the ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal church South being considered in the 
same light. We must indulge the hope that, when 
the facts and reasonings contained in this address 
come to be known to you, and to those among 
whom you live, reflection and truth will regain 
their wonted ascendency, and peace and confidence 
return to your afilicted community. We would 
also say, that there are members of this Confer- 
ence who have from time to time given you the 
most conclusive evidence, by their public acts and writ- 
ings, that they are far from being Abolitionists, and 
who, with confidence and love, abide in the Con- 
ference of their early choice.” 

Without intending to denounce the author of 
the address or the Conference, for this avowal of 
pro-slaveryism, it is proper that your readers, com- 
prising a vast number of our church members, 
should know that the great Philadelphia Confer- 
ence has thus proclaimed, by the mouth of its 
preachers, that it is, ever has been, AND EVER WILL 
BE, anti-abolition. 1t is proper to keep a correct 
view of what abolition is before our eyes. “It is 
morally a religious conviction that all slavehold- 
ing is sin, and that it is our duty to use all peace- 
ful and lanful measures to abolish it,” “It is polit- 
ically to carry the above principle out, by using 
the right of suffrage im favor of peaceful and law- 
ful abolition of slavery, keeping strictly within 
constitutional limits.” This is abolition, unmixed 
with sects or peculiarities of Church or State. 

Such doctrine, carried out, would allow every 
man and woman to read the Bible; it would allow 
every man to have his own wife, and protect every 
woman from dishonor; it would allow children to 
honor and obey their parents, and parents to train 
up their children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord; it would give to every man the pro- 
ceeds of his own labor; it would stop the slave 
trade ; husband and wife could no more be torn 
asunder by law, nor children forced from parents, 
and exiled to toil and die beneath a Southern sun. 
But without a peaceful abolition of slavery by law, 
three millions of human beings, for whom Christ 
died, and each of whom has as much right to be 
children of God, and read God’s word, as the au- 
thor of that address, must continue sLavEs, yes, 
slaves ; and let a Christian minister reflect how 
much is méant by being a slave! If he is at a loss 
to know what makes slavery such a burden, visit 
the prison, where the slave mother, when about 
being separated from her loved little ones, takes 
their lives, to save them from what she has suf- 
fered; let him visit the slave auction, and see 
families sold and separated ; let him visit the slave 
ships and prisons in Baltimore, Alexandria, and 
Washington ; let him follow these victims to the 
Southern plantations, and see them melt away, to 
be replaced by other victims of ovr cruel laws. 
And this address of the Philadelphia Conference 
stands before the world, and places our church 
before the world, as opposed, now and forever, to 
the only measure that can redress the wrongs of 
these millions of beings—the purchase of a Re- 
deemer’s blood. Yes, that Conference has said it, 
published it, and made it an argument why slave- 
holders should sit under their ministry. 

It will be vain to say, that, in denouncing abo- 
lition, you do not refer to those who simply desire 
the peaceful abolition of slavery by law; the old 
trick of representing abolition to consist of disso- 
lution of the Union, amalgamation of races, &c., 
is too well understood now to be resorted to suc- 
cessfully in the discussion of the naked question 
of abolition. Some few Abolitionists may favor 
disunion, or other monstrosities ; but that no more 
proves the Abolitionists as a body to be thus in- 
fected, than the fact of there being a few Aboli- 
tionists in the Methodist Episcopal church proves 
the whole church abolition ; or that, because a few 
Abolitionists are found in the Whig and Demo- 


the respective parties are abolition. 

Will Dr. D. and his Conference be candid 
enough to allow the simple question of peaceful 
and lawful abolition of slavery to be presented, 
and then say that no man is allowed to enter a 
Methodist Episcopal Conference without he de- 
clares himself, in advance, opposed to abolition 2 
Possibly tho conservatism of some preachers would 
even go so far, but the rank and file of the mem- 
bers would not sustain such a gross perversion of 
clerical influence. 

One other point calls for the notice of all the 
church. Abolitionists in the church have been 
told that the church had become to an extent 
abolition, since slaveholders had left ; but here we 
have the assurance of Dr. D. and the Philadelphia 
Conference, that there is no difference between the two 
divisions of the church ; and that the ministers of 
the Northern division cannot “ be regarded as Aboli- 
tionists, without the ministers of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church South being considered in the same light.” 
Now, if this is so, (and who can doubt such au- 
thority?) why keep up the strife, to prevent those 
who choose from joining the Southern division ? 
And why should any portion of the Northern divi- 
sion seek to conciliate Abolitionists, by representing 
the church as progressing in Abolitionism. I do 
not call upon the host of Abolitionists to leave 
the church, | could not do so while remaining in 
her myself, but I do call on all such men, lovers 
of the truth, and purity, and unity of the church, 
to let their influence be felt in the church, and let 
something like an agreement of principle and 
practice be manifest among us. We seem now, 
like the two political parties, to have a Northern 
and Southern set of principles, and the sooner the 
issue is fairly met the better. The cry of peace 
has already abandoned half of our territory and a 
large number of our most helpless members ¢o ir- 
religion and cruelty ; & continuance in such a course 
will seriously affect, if not destroy, all good influ- 
ence in the residue. Experience has proved that 
no terms short of surrender can be made or kept 
with slaveholders. The fear of the mad dog cry 
of abolitionism should no longer drive our church, 
with all its immense moral power, into the hands 
of slaveholders. 

The Methodist Episcopal church can now do 
almost anything; but there is one thing, thank 
God, it cannot do ; and that is, the perpetuation of 
slavery. May God hasten the time when all the 
accumulating powers of the church shall be ex- 
erted for the great purposes designatcd by the 
Gospel, viz: “Peace on earth and good will to 
men ;” when her ministers and members shall be- 
hold in every suffering son and daughter of hu- 
manity one for whom Christ died, and remember 
that the crowning beauty of the Gospel is, that it 
is preached to the poor. ‘ 

An Eptscorat Meruopist. 

Cincinnati, May 5, 1847. 
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For the National Era. 
INFERIORITY OF THE AFRICAN RACE. 


It is thought by many that the African race are 
by nature inferior to the whites; and it may be 
so. But, on the other hand, it may be that their 
apparent inferiority is owing to circumstances, 
and not to the saledsicine of nature; for their 
energies may be benambed by the galling and 
degrading yoke of bondage. There is nothing to 
call their powers into action. Any man may be 
crushed. John Newton, who at his day was one 
of the first clergymen in London, whose writings 
indicate an originality of thought not often equal- 
led, and whose history exhibits him as a person of 
exquisite delicacy and sensibility, after having 
received the rudiments of a good education in early 
life, was made a slave on the coast of Guinea—(a 
slave to the blacks)—and was domineered oer 
with capricious and unfeeling cruelty. Yet such 
was the stupefying and benumbing influence of 
his situation, so completely did it deprive him of 
his manhood, so degraded and brutal were his 
feelings, that when he was offered his liberty, he 
says, “I hardly knew whether to accept of it or 
not.” This shows the natural effects of slavery, 
in benumbing the feelings, in neutralizing the en- 
ergies, and brutalizing the characters of those who 
are held in bondage; for if such were the effects 
of a short period of slavery upon a John Newton, 
why should it not produce similar effects upon the 
Africans, who were born in degradation, and have 
never had a hope calculated to raise them above 
the brutes ? 

To learn the influence of circumstances on the 
energies and character of man, look at Europe 
while Roman usurpation and religious tyranny 
held the world in servitude. Under the influence 
of this iron-handed bondage, the human race went 
back to the feebleness of infancy—it hardly 
breathed. Where was genius, where was inven- 
tion, where the active powers of het'ad the 
dark ages? Thought was annihilated, and genius 
unknown; not an improvement was made, not a 
pen was moved, not & machine invented. Four 
hundred years ago, there was not a mill in Eng- 
land; for there was not thought enough to put a 
mill in motion. But are the Europeans dy nature 
superior now to what they were in the dark ages? 
Is not the vast difference between the two periods 
owing alone to circumstances? 

True, we have Africans in this country who 
have never come under the unmanning influence 
of ima have never been bought and 
sold like brutes. But they are negroes, and, by 





the laws of fashion, are outcasts from society. 


tect us from the charge? Whether the action of , 


cratic parties, therefore, the leading purposes of 





They never can be respected; they never can be 

admitted into good com “The tincture of 

the skin” has blasted all their hopes, and conse- 

quently they afford no criterion of what Africans 

might be under the influence of favorable circum- 

stances, M. B. C. 
_——S 


For the National Era. 
CAPTURE OF THE CITY OF MEXICO. 


The capture of the city of Mexico would be one 
of the most impolitic measures ever adopted. That 
it may be practicable to do so, is not doubted. 
But what will be the result? Let British states- 
men answer. During our last war with England, 
our people were very much divided. A large, in- 
telligent, and patriotic portion of this nation deem- 
ed that war unjust and unjustifiable, unwise and 
impolitic. Yet no sooner had the British forces 
entered Washington city, the capital of our na- 
tion, and in their Vandal! fury set fire to the Pat- 
ent Office and other public buildings, than our 
people arose as one man, and expelled them from 
our soil. Every intelligent person, here, in Eng- 
land, and throughout-lurope, pronounced it “a 
fatal blunder,” as useless as it was wanton and 
wicked. The Government of Great Britain saw 
it, but too late. ‘The act was done; and it did 
more to unite the American people in support of 
the war than anything that had been done or could 
have been done. Let us profit by that example, 
and forbid Generals Scott and ‘Taylor from ap- 
proaching the city of Mexico. Far better would 
it be to order them and their forces to come home. 
If there be any honor in the strong defeating the 
weak, we have had enough of that. We have 
shown, what was well known before, that the 
Anglo-Saxons are much better fighters than the 
braggadocia, mongrel race at present inhabiting 
Mexico. We once saw a greyhound whip a mas- 
tiff, by constantly, running to and from his enemy, 
giving him a bite in passing, until the more pow- 
erful had to succumb to the weaker animal. It 
was a practical illustration of Butler’s sentiment— 

“ He who fights, and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he who is in battle slain, 
Shall never rise to fight again.” 
[t is not impossible for the Mexicans to weary out 
the Americans, by leading them a wild-goose chase 
through their country. 

There is a page in the history of this Mexican 
war, that has not yet been turned over. We will 
not tell what it is, for fear the prediction might 
accelerate the catastrophe ; but we will say to our 
countryment, beware! Cull home your soldiers, 
or you may need them at home. “ Ye’re warned.” 
Beware! beware! “Despise not thy antagonist 
because he is weak.” A small insect can some- 
times inflict a painful sting: The repose of a 
giant can be disturbed by a gnat. “Behold, what 
a great matter a little fire kindleth”” A small 
stone, slung by a shepherd’s boy, killed the great 
Goliath. There is a weak point, in which we can 
be assailed with tremendous effect—and, were it 
to be told now, would make our ears tingle. 
Therefore, let us pause in our mad career after 
glory and conquest. In attempting to conquer 
Rome, Hannibal lost Carthage; in attempting to 
seize upon Moscow, Bonaparte lost France! “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 

a REFLECTOR. 


For the National Era. 
SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


We quote the following from “the Spirit of the 
Times,” a Democratic paper, with a larger circula- 
tion than any other Democratic paper in Pennsy1- 
vania. 

In accordance with the spirit of the times, the 
editor has crucified this communication between 
two thieves and an advertisement of a quack 
medicine, in very small type, so as to attract as lit- 
tle notice as possible. Why did he not come out 
like a man, and do the fair thing? Some of the 
questions propounded by the writer ave of vast 
importance to this nation, and should not be blinked 
or thrust into an obscure or unlooked-for part of 
the paper. Nevertheless, it is one step forward 
in the great reform, whena political paper will ad- 
mit an article of this kind. That portion of the 
communication which speaks of military chieftains 
as candidates for the Presidency should be well 
considered by civilians who feel the stirrings of 
an honorable ambition : 

“¢ SHALL THE SWORD DEVOUR FOREVER?” Is 
there never to be an end to this bloody war? 
For what purpose is it prolonged? Is it to 
raise up ‘Minirary Curerrains, that they may 
become candidates for the Presidency? Or is it 





to be kept as a stalking horse until the next 
Presidential canvass, in order that ambitious men 
may ride into power upon the prestige, which it 
is supposed will accompany this measure? Is it 
to corrupt our young men—to instil into them 
dissolute habits, and a reckless disregard for the 
rights of individuals and of nations? Whois to 
foot the enormous bill of expenses Which must 
follow? Who wiil restore the valuable lives 
which have been and will hereafter be lost during 
this conflict ? 

“Shall we try to conquer Mexico? Would 
that be nicutT? Could we retain it? and if so, 
what use would it be to us? A large part of the 
people are cororep! Shall we admit them on 
terms of EquaLity? Will they consent to descend 
into the pecravep class? Already ruat class, in 
some of the States, is looked upon as ‘a great and 
growing evil; as a useless, and under certain 
circumstances, ‘a dangerous class.’ What pa- 
triotic, clear-sighted statesman would wish to in- 
crease such a class by the addition of millions ? 

“Should we despoil the city of Mexico, and 
‘revel in the halls of Montezuma,’ what benefit 
will it be to us? Is it monry,is it coup, that, rob- 
ber-like, we are seeking? Shame! shame upon 
the sordid wretch who would urge his country 
to War FOR RAPINE AND PLUNDER! [If it be to dis- 
play our prowess, we have already done tnar, 
provided the Mexicans are a bold, energetic peo- 
ple; but if (as represented by writers accompany- 
ing the army) they are a poor, half-starved, ig- 
norant, mongrel race, then, what honor is to be 
gained by further contest with them? If it be 
to establish any ‘great principle, what is it? 
Redress or indemnification for injuries done to 
our people prior to the war? One hundreth 
part of the present expenditure would have been 
more than sufficient for rHat purpose, and could 
have been recovered of Mexico by tariff regu- 
lations, wiTHouT FIGHTING ; therefore it was not 
tuat. Was it for national insults? Can they be 
healed with money or with ann? Is our na- 
tional honor of such easy virtue, that it can be 
cured with sucu a salvo? 

“ Americans! pause before it be too late ; remem- 
ber, ‘the battle is not atways to the strong.’ 
Already have we driven the Mexicans to endeav- 
vor to heal their intestine feuds ; already have cit- 
izens been called from private life to take charge 
of their public affairs: ‘rue your AND THE MAN’ 
MAY YET ARRIVE, When a Cincinnatus may lead his 
now desponding country to victory, and repel the 
invaders from their soil ! 

“Now Is THE PROPER TIME TO OFFER THEM 
peaceE—the hitherto invariable success of our arms 
enables us to sheath the sword with honor, without 
the slightest fear of imputations from any quarter. 
A voluntary relinquishment, on our part, of their 
territory, their altars, and their homes, would be 
duly appreciated by them and by the world. 

“Let President Polk inform President Santa 
Anna, that we have no desire to conquer Mexico, 
or to interfere with their religion or their insti- 
tutions, and accordingly he has ordered our troops 
to return home, and invite Mexico to appoint 
commissioners to treat for peace and amity; THE 
WAR COULD THUS BE ENDED AS QUICKLY AS IT BEGAN, 
and in that way we could obtain a better, more 
honorable, and more durable peace than we can 
by driving Mexico to desperation. 

“ ReeLecror.” 
aetna 
For the National Era. 
NO DANGER. 


I am far from thinking that it would be good 
policy to have all the slaves in this country lib- 
erated at once, and without any previous prepara- 
tion; yet I do not think that there would be any | 
danger in doing it. Many imagine that the slaves, 
if emancipated, would immediately massacre their 
masters, and carry firebrands and destruction 
through the country. I totally disbelieve it. ‘The 
slaves wish for freedom ; yet a majority of them 
are attached to their masters; and this attachment, 
in many cases, is so strong that it checks an in- 
surrection, and overpowers the love of liberty. 
Still, they wish for freedom. Could they obtain 
it, every heart would leap for joy. And will this 
joy manifest itself in acts of cruelty and blood- 
shedding? If masters voluntarily gave the slaves 
their liberty, would it not awaken emotions of 
gratitude, and attach them to their masters more 
strongly than ever? Do acts of kindness call forth 
hatred? Or if I have abused a man, must I con- 
tinue to abuse him if t would escape his vengeance ? 
No; let me treat him kindly, and especially let 
me give him what he most desires, and I have dis- 
armed his enmity; I have made him my friend, 
and I fear him not, especially if he is my inferior 
in station. Insurrections take place under oppres- 
sion, and not when oppression is removed. The 

is not in treating slaves well, in doing 
them favors, but in depressing and wronging them 
till the love of liberty becomes a passion stronger 
than all others, and forces its way, by fire and 
blood, through every opposing obstacle, to the pos- 
session of its object. Liberty is what they want; 
liberty they will have, and all that stands in the 
way must be overthrown. Give them liberty, and 
they are contented; yea, more, they are happy 
and ful, and ninety-nine in one hundred 
would die for their former masters. 


M. B. C. 
ere 


During the passage of the ship Baltimore from 





Havre to New York, four couples were married. 
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Going tuk Wuortr.—John Wentworth, the 
Representative from Illinois, says, in his paper— 

“We are in favor of putting the words of the 
Wilmot proviso into our Constitution, with such 
an addition as will not only prohibit slavery itself, 
but will prohibit any legislation which acknow- 
ledges its existence in any other State. Every 
human-being treading the Illinois soil should be 
free, except in cases provided for by the United 
States laws. On our own statutes, the word slave 
or fugitive from labor, or bound to service, shoul 
not appear. If other States will have slaves, it is 
a quasi endorsement for us to make laws to facili- 
tate the capture of fugitives.’ 

Tur Union says: 

“The conquest of Santa Anna, at the head of 
the Mexican armies, is precisely that feat of our 
arms from which, the state of that country con- 
sidered, a permanent peace is most likely to spring. 
It is the settled policy of the Administration, in 
the interests of peace, fully to accomplish this con- 
quest of the chosen Mexican leader.” 

The grand problem is solved. To conquer 
Santa Anna is to conquer peace. But, how could 
Santa Anna be conquered while out of the coun- 
try? Hence the passport. Could any policy be 
more logical ? 


wibictepations 

Tux Sraprposr, an excellent daily German pa- 
per of our city, to which we have frequently ask- 
ed attention, has the following good hit at nation- 
al characteristics—North Amerwan. | 

“ A German, an Englishman, and a Frenchman, 
each received an order for a drawing of a camel. 
The Frenchman went immediately to the Jardin 
des Plantes, and the next day produced a skilfully 
drawn, if not quite perfect sketch of the camel. 
The Englishman set off on the first steamboat for 
the African desert, and there observed and sketch- 
ed the animal, and, after a few months, made a 
picture true to the life. Meanwhile, the German 
withdrew into his studio in order to construct the 
camel out of the depths of his own moral con- 
sciousness. According to the latest accounts, he is 
still there.” 

“Tne Srapreosr” is not entitled to the credit 
of this “good hit.” The North American will 
find the entire paragraph quoted in the Westmin- 
ster Review of last January, from Baron Arnim, 
at page 2990. 





“ Arza or Freepom.’—A Cuba planter, now in 
Philadelphia, says the Bulletin, looks forward to 
the day when the stars and stripes shall float over 
Cuba. 

“Let him wait, as well as pray.” says the Rich- 
mond Whig, “and his hopes will be consum- 
mated. When a republic enters upon a career 
of conquest, there is no stopping point, at least 
until its manifest destiny has been accomplished — 
and that is to seize upon every foot of soil within 
its grasp. That done, the work of self-destruc- 
tion will begin ; if, indeed, the suicidal hand shall 
be stayed so long.” 
1) EMOVAL.—The Rooms of the American and Foreign 

Anti-Slavery Society and the American Missiouary As- 
sociation, with the Depository for the sale of Anti-Slavery 
Publications, the Keading Room, and Agency for the National 
Era, have been removed from No. 5 to No. 22 Spruce street, 
New York, where all persons having business with either of 
the Societies, or otherwise interested in the cause, are re- 
spectfully invited te call. Letters on business, designed fur 
the office, should be directed as above. é 

WILLIAM HARNED, 

New York, May 17, 1847. Office Agent. 

Wl EW MILLINERY.—Miss Mortey will this day open 

au extensive assortment of Millinery Goods of the latest 
style, among which are~—shirred crape bonnets, Kutland and 
pedal braid bonnets, China pearl and fine English straws, 
gimps and lace Neapolitans, Veroniea bonnets, (a new article,) 
Buena Vista and Coburg straws, French lace straws, (very 
superior,) children’s bonnets of every description, French 
lawns and drawn silk bonnets; China pearl, gimp, Florence 
braid, and Leghorn flats. Also, ribands, caps, and flowers, 
wreaths for the May balls, roses, and japonicas. 

Straw and Neapolitan bonnets repaired in a superior man- 
ner. 

Penn. avenue, near Ninth street. 





May 13.—tf 


(CROTON HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No. 
142 and 144 Broadway, New York; by 
May 6.—¢f J. LELAND MOORE. 


GTANLEY MATTHEWS, Attorney and Counsellor at 
Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia, 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. Jan. 7. 


C= AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Publi 
cations, No.5 Spruce street, New York.—The subscri- 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a fall supply of the Anti-Slavery literature ef this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the TruTH, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satistactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engrav- 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepared 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to gay, that among a large assortment of Publicationg 
may be found the following : 

‘Memoir of Rey. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Ameri- 
can Slavery; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard ; Home, 
written in prison, by C. T. Torrey; Unconstitutionality ot 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke ; 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu- 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona, 
the Brown Maid of the South ; the American Board and Slave- 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- 
nac for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand, 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. 

It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with a quantity of our Publications. Orders 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 

WILLIAM HARNED, 


to, by 
Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 5, Spruce street. 


R. H. STARR'S Office, Liberty street, second door north 

of Fayette street, west side, Baltimore. April 29. 
([PHOMaS BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 
pre 








found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 

pared to manufacture the cheapest and best work, for la- 
dies or gentlemen. April 29. 

HALL, No. 8 Eutaw street, opposite the Eutaw House, 

e Baltimore, is prepared to make Wood Cuts, Brands, 
Dies, Seals, Letters, kc. Drawings executed. _ April 29._ 

UT gee! PERINE’S Earthenware Pottery, corner of 

Pine and Lexington streets, Baltimore. All wares de- 

livered in any part of the city, free of cartage. April 29. 


N2 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. Anmstrone & THORNTON, 
Tobacco und Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large and 
small packages; Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 
April 29.—tf 
EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 
of Pennsylvania avenue, and near the Ruilroad Depot, 
Washington City. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 


O PERSONS OUT OF WORK.—A rare chance for 

turning not only pennies, but dollars, is offered in the 
retail of the National Era. Apply at No. 10 North street, 
Baltimore. April 29. 


re pots WARE, of every description and style, manufac- 
tured by A. E. Warnzr, No. 5 North Gay street, Balti- 
more. April 29. 


— PHILLIPS, Belihunger, Locksmith, and Smith 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bells 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 
approved plan. April 29.—tf 
ICHARD MASON, Fashionable Boot and Shoe Maker, 
has permanently located his establishment in the Wash- 
ington Hall Building, No. 5 South Front street, near Balti- 
more street, where he is prepared to serve old or new cus- 
tomers, on the most favorable terms, and with despatch. 
April 29. 
C= Reduction in the Price of Dentistry.—Dr. Lzacn, 
Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert street, timore, con- 
tinues to perform all operations pertaining to Surgical or 
Mechanical Dentistry, in a style that cannot be surpassed for 
ease of operation, beauty of workmanship, or durability. The 
best Porcelain Teeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot, in- 
serted at from $1.50 to $3 each. Whole sets of the best Teeth, 
with springs and artificial gums, inserted so as to be useful 
in masticating food, and worn without the least inconven- 
ience. Persons having lost their upper set of teeth may have 
them supplied by a set on the suction plate or by the atmos- 
pheric principle, that will answer all the purposes of natural 
teeth. Decayed teeth filled with gold, so as to preserve them 
for life. Persons troubled with artificial teeth, improperly 
set, may have them remodelled so as to be worn with perfeet 
ease. Dr. L., having his rooms furnished with gas, is enabled 
to perform any Dental operation in the evening as well as by 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken fangs without injuring 
the jaw or much pain, 26 cents. Call and see before engaging 
elsewhere. April 29.—tf 

\REAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cai- 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 

size and shape of Feather Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has wou for the subscriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap- 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, aud 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls, 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo 
ment’s notice. Uphvolstering done in all its branches. 

N. B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 

April 29.—tf . P. SPENCER. 
LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected in the 
market.—Among them are a large number of Chance & 

Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct shooting. 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair trial, 



































-Should they not prove to be as represented, they can be ex- 


changed. A great variety of everything appertaining to the 
business. Blunt & Sims’s celebrated siz-s/otters, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
patterns. Ritles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold low for cash. 
JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Maker, 
April 29.—tf 65 South street, one door north of Pratt. 


\FINONA AND THE FANATIC.—These interesting 
and thrilling tales, by a citizen of the Sonth, illustra- 
tive of the influence of slavery on Southern society, can be 
procured of James Alcorn, at the Liberty Rooms, No. 46 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia; of Edward Harwood, Cin- 
cinnati; and at the Anti-Slavery Depositories in Boston, 
New York, Albany, and Utica. Winona, 12 1-2 cents; the 
Fanatic, 10 cents. Liberal di ts to wholesale buyers. 
April 29.—tf 
OHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Of- 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 
Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Bro- 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin- 
ciuati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J.J. McDowell, Hillsborough, 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, St. Louia; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N- 
Barrier, Esy., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio ; Col. J. Taylor, 
N oe Kentucky ; Gen. k. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky. 
an. 7. 























Sheer BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, raya at Law, 
and Commissioner to take Depositions Acknow- 
ledgments of Deeds for the Stutes of Vermont and Connecti- 
cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the Fed- 
eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. Office on Eighth street, two doors west of Main, op- 
posite the Methodist concern. Jan. 7. 


HARLES B. PURNELL, Draper and Tailor, southeast 
C corner of German and Liberty streets, Baltimore, keeps 
constantly on haud a complete assortment of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres, and ra which he will make up in the latest 
ne ia tathostfleal the weet totems wa 

8 
April 28. " 





ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY or the agency 
B rare and cheap Publications, No 10 ‘North pnb f 
timore.—At this establishment, a variety of rare ang ch - 
Books are for sale, among which are the following: '“*? 

Fowler’s Works—embracing his Phrenology Hereditar 
Descent, Love and Parentage, Matrimony, Phrenolo r ry 
Guide, Animal and Mental Physiology, Mrs.’ Fowler's 1... 
nology for Children and Schools, Physiology do., Spurz) in 
on Education, Fowler on the Improvement of Memory "ay 
ological Journal, Phrenological Almanac, &e, {cipal 

Combe’s Works—embracing his Constitmtion of Man, Ele 
meuts of Phrenology, Physiology, Digestion and Diet, &c. 

Dr. Alcott’s Works—embracing his Teacher of ‘He: ith 
Library of Health, Young Wife, Young Husband, You 2 
Housekeeper, Young Woman’s Gnide, Young Mother te 
Use of Tobacco, &e. ‘ Asis 

Dr. Graham’s Works—his Lectures on Human Life, Leo 
tures to Young Men, &e. ee 

Theodore Parker’s Works—his Discourses on } 
Miscellaneous Writings, his Sermons, &c. 

Also—Burleigh on the Death Penalty; Spear, do.; Sum. 
ner’s Peace Oration; Jackson on Peace ; Dods's Lectures on 
Mesmerism ; Huribut’s Human Rights ; Spooner’s Unconst; 
tutionality of Slavery; Anti-Slavery Bible Argument: Sla 
very Consistent with Christianity; Emancipation jy, (),, 
West Indies ; the Bustle, a Poem; Wiley & Putnain’s dex; 
able series of home and foreign Books; Lea’s Cookery; v4») 
ous works on the Water Cure; de. on the new science of P},,, 
nography ; Lowell’s and Longfellow’s Poems; ‘Tricks of s. 
tan; lilustrated Magazines, &c. 

The National Era, Saturday Courier, Saturday Post, Nea)". 
Gazette, New York Emporium, Boston Pilot, &e., at Py), 
lishers’ prices. % 

Many of the above books are issued in forms adapted t. 
mails—thus rendering them obtainable by purchasers »; 
distance, at a small additional cost for postage. April 2 ; 


MNO THE LADIES.—TuHomas H. Stanroun, soutic, 
corner of Saratoga and Green strects, Bullimore, kere 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashiona),), 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following | ~ 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothine 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
what he sells to be good. ; 
Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $225; Half Gaiters, $1.50 to 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jefferson’s and ‘Ties, $1.12 | », 
Thin Soles.—1ip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, Whites 
$1.37 ; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 
Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 22, 
\ 4 INDOW SHADES.—Georce Fayavux has remoy. t 
his Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of Sout) 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Tran sparent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference ty ayy 
other Blind since their introduction into this country fron 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores aud Hails, Signs lettered 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have a 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $25 
per pair. April 22 
wu B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselivy 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office two doors north of 
American Hotel. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pune 
tually attended to. Jan. 2 
SPENCER & NORTH, Attorneys und Counsellors « 
Law, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER 
Jan. 23.—tf JOHN W. NOKTH. 
H. PETTIT, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, ant 
e Solicitor and Counsellor in Chancery, and Genera) 
Land Agent, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 
O¢F~ All professional business promptly attended to. 
Feb. 4.—6t* 
N ORKIS HOUSE, Temperance Hotel, 188 Chestrut 
south side, between Seventh and Highth streets, }'hi\, 
delphia. This establishment offers accommodations for J. 
dies and Gentlemen who are friends of the cause of Tem), 
ance, and like to feel the same quiet when abroad as at loin 
Travellers accommodated for a single night, and breaktast in 
time for the morning lines, at moderate chrrges. Transient 
board at $1.25 per day. Warm and cold batha in the house 
OcF~ Sons of Temperance can obtain all the information 
they may require, at the Morris House, respecting the meet 
ing of the Divisions in Philadelphia. 
March 11.—2m T. FLETCHER, Proprietor 
HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Kuduw street 
¢ opposite the Eulaw House, Baltimore.—Drawings v1 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Oftic: 
&c. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Cu; 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest nvtice. Pat 
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terns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order 

DPawing Sciool.—I\nstruction given in the art of Draw 
ing. April 22 
RK. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Practition 

of Blectro-Mugnetism, may be found at his office, 227 

West Pratt street, Baltimore, until 9 A. M.,and between |2 


and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally emgage 
April 22. 
I) OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fuyette st 
first door east of Howard street, Ballimore, respecttully 


informs his friends and the publie that he has on hand a se 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, and on the 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done in the 
best style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. Al! 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfac 
tion. y April 22—ly 


N OUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL, Amir s 
Massachusetts ; Rev. J. A. Nasu, A. M., Prinepu 
This is a select family school, possessing every advantage 

of location, and adapted to the care and instruction of boy 

from eight years of age and upward, till thoroughly prepared 
for college or business. ‘The terms, for board, tuition, was! 

ing, mending, fuel, and lights, are $160 per year, payable 
semi-annually in advance. The summer term will commence 

on Wednesday, the 4th of May, and continue till the Ist o 


October. Circulars, with numerous references and a mor 
detailed account of the school, will be forwarded, on applica 
tion to the Principal. 

The following is a report of President Hitcheoek, Professor 
Tyler, and Rey. A. M. Colton, at @ late examination 

“The subscribers, having been requested by the Key. Mr 
Nash to be present, as a committee, at the recent semi-ainua 
examination of the Mount Pleasant Family Schvol, wish t 
be understood as using no formal or wnmeaning langnua 
when we express our high gratification at what we have seen 
and learned of the instruction and government of the schucl, 
and of its internal arrangements. The instruction in the 


mathematics and the Latin and Greek languages is accurate 
and thorough. The pupil is made to anderstund the priuci 
ples, while he is required to be familiar with the details 








Parents who wieh their sons to be well fitted for college may 
intrust them to Mr. Nash, with the assurance that half their 
college course will not have to be spent in learning wha 
ought to have been mastered in the preparatory school, « 
worse still, laboriously unlearning the mistakes and errors 
they have imbibed from their early teachers. 

“We are happy to observe that good reading is deemed 4 
prime accomplishment at Mount Pleasant; and the old-fas! 
ioned practice of spelling, quite obsolete in some schools, is 
not only retained, but receives the prominence it deserves 


We cannot refrain, also, from expressing our gratification with 
the interest and success of the school, the entire school, in 
the cultivation of vocal music—an art which, whether trom 


its immediate influuence on the minds and hearts of the pu 
pils, or its value as a permanent acquisition for the improv 
ment and embellishment of life, is worthy of the place it hell 
in the edacation of the ancients, and is beginning to hold 
again in some of the schools of Europe and our own country 

“ We should not do justice to our own convictions, or to the 
merits of the school, did we not advert to the domestic at 
rangements, and declare our belief that it is, what it purport 
to be, a family school, in which the sacred sentiments of hou 
and fireside are cherished, and the inestimable benefits 
personal supervision and influence, of parental authority and 
affection, are seared to as great an extent as they well ct! 
ve secured anywhere else than under the parental roof. We 
have great confidence in the scholarly attainments and (bris- 
tian character of the Prineipal; we see in him the high aims 
and disinterested devotedness that befit the teacher; and we 
recominend the school with entire confidence to the patronage 
of an enlightened Christian public. 

“EDWARD HITCHUCOUK. 
“WILLIAM 8. TYLER. 

March 25. “A, M. COLTON. 

HE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR J837 is a pamphiet of 

48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care by 4 
master hand, and illustrated by several engravings, designed 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to give the 
widest possible circulation to this valuable AntiSlavery doc 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand ; 100 or 
200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred ; 60 copies for $2; 2 copies 
for $1, &c. 

alt orders must enclose the cash, and shonld designate the 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 

Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac for 
1847; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, Tracts, kn 
gravings, &c., at the Depository of the American and l’oreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 5 Spruce street, by . 

Jan. 7. WILLIAM HARNE!D). 

EDARIS, McKEE, & MARTIN, manufacture and keep 

constantly on hand, at their shop on Seventh stree!, 
three doors west of Main street, and at Bailey, Boyer, & A! 
nold’s, Nos. 14 and 16 East Columbia street, Cincinnats, Ohio, 
a large and general assortment of all kinds of SCALES. Tl 
Platform Scales are made from entire new patterns, Won 
their late improvements, some of which have never betore 
been offered to the public, which are so constructed as to Trli- 
der it utterly impossible for the works to get out of order— 
they having made greater improvements on Scales than any 
other manufacturers in the United States. It is only necer- 
sary for those wanting a good article to call and examine their 
stock, to insure a very liberal patronage. ‘Terms very Tei 
sonable, and satisfaction warranted. 

REFERENCES. 

Cincinnati.—Shreeve, Steele, & Co.; Gaylord, Morrell, & 
Co.; G. &. J. H. Shoenberger; Thomas H. Minor & Cv.; U. 
Donaldson & Co. ‘ 

Louisville, Kentucky.—Clifton, Norton, & Co.; Hewett, 
Anderson, & Co.; Snead & Gardner. : 

New Orleans.—Hewett, Heran, & Co.; Thomas b. Win- 
ston. Jan. 21. 








IRNEY, WINANS, & CO., importers and wholess!¢ 
dealers in Drugs and Chemicals, manufacturers of Put 
ent Actna Matches, Chrome Green, Chrome Yellow, Pruse«n 
Blue, Fancy Soaps, Perfumery; Blue, Black, and Reeord 
Inks; dealers in Fancy Notions, importers of Cigars, Ke. 
Warehouse and Depot at the southeast corner vl Lower 
Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. BIRNEY. 
N. T. WINANS. | 
April 8. DAVID B. BIRNEY 
IGELOW & PEUGH, General Agents for the recovers ol 
Claims before Congress and the Executive Departwent*; 
also, for procuring Patents for new inventions. _ ca 
Office, corner of E and Seventh streets, Washington, !). “: 
Jan. 7. 


FPIYPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—'he subse! 
T ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied | y 
Mexsrs. Cockcroft: & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in the cy 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive W! h 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be hand cast, and of good metal and finis!) 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the bes! 
quality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Ove! 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufactur de 
partment for the subscriber. 

Old type will be received in payment on the usual terms 

Jan. 7. ROBERT TAYLOR. 

INKBINE & KIRMAN’S new Leather and Fin D 
Store, No. 239 Muin street, west side, second doo! below 
the Galt Flouse, Oincinnalidé. & K. have, in connection ¥ 


their Boct and Shoe Manufactory, opened and intend te keth 
constantly on hand a good assortment of Philadelp!ia a 
Skins, Kid, Morocco, pink and white Linings and bin ~f 
Skins, Spanish and Cincinnati Sole Leather, Pees, |") 
Boot Trees, Cramping Boards, Shoe Thread, Binding Three" 
Linen Boot Web, Galloon, Shoe Ribbon, Laces and Last in 
Knives, Hammers, Pincers, Rasps, Awls, Sparables, Tat ; 


and eyery other article used in the manufactare of boots -4 
shoes. We invite the attention of the ‘I'rade to our ee 
which is all fresh, and has been selected with care, aud! 
sold, wholesale and retail, low, for Cash. a. and 
Special attention will be paid to all orders sent to US,” 
every article warranted. Jun. ¢ 


wane ny 
LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLI | 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DE 1g, and 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first emer the 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachust tN, fot 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, reqpectivey us 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best app" 
ever exhibited. : gather: 
Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard toweatbe 
i iven in the art. d, 
Blage canstinens of apparatus and stock always on a" 
h prices. : eet; 
Me ne yok, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Cheenat street 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, “Peter 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; h aad 
burg Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; ‘Cineinnati, Fourt) 
’ 5 





5 i ; ‘pri Broadway) 
Wainut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, 19% rch 
Panis, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, , ne. 


street. are ea eee a nd Uple istere? No- 
G. WILMOT, Pu ‘anger and Uphol: ‘ 

Oe Baltimore street, pen Holliday street, is prepared 1” 

do all kinds of Paper Hanging and Upholstering, at the * | 
est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made to order, ' 


ts sup" 
Husk, Moss, and Hatr Mattresses. Country al 29, 


plied on very reasonable terms. 
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